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Coming round 
the bend! 


A TRAINLOAD OF 


NEW BOOKS 


THE MODERN WONDER BOOK 
OF TRAINS AND RAILROADING 
By Norman Carlisle 


A comprehensive history of the fascinat- 
ing story of the railroads in America for 
boys and girls 12 and up. Excellent in 
detail and profusely illustrated. By the 
author of THE MODERN WONDER BOOK 
OF THE AiR. $2.50 


THE MODERN WONDER BOOK 
OF THE AIR 


By Norman Carlisle and Associates 


The history of aviation up to and in- 
cluding the developments of the past 
year and World War II. $2.50 


THE STORY OF AMERICAN 
AVIATION 
By Jim Ray 


Illustrated in full color by the author, 
this is one of the most comprehensive 
and beautiful books published to date. 
For ages 12 and up. $ 


A SQUIRREL CALLED RUFUS 
By John Church 


Illustrated by John Skeaping, this 
unusual and chosalon story by an Eng- 
lish author tells an allegorical story of 
the good squirrels routing the bad ones. 
For ages 9 to 12. $2.00 


THE SCRAPPER 
By Leland Silliman 


George Avison illustrated this top notch 
story of a boy who changed from an 
aggressive objectionable type to a thor- 
ough going good sport through the 
medium of a summer camp. Unusually 
well written. For ages 12 and up. $2.00 


THE HOME-BUILDERS 


By Warren Hastings Miller 


Kurt Wiese illustrated this very different 
story of a boy and hi: :ather who took 
an old, deserted farm ind restored it to 
Ww paying pro sition. itis really a career 
story which boys and girls from 12 up 
should all enjoy. $2.00 


DOLLY MADISON'S SURPRISE 
Written and Illustrated by 
Peter Wells 


Here's another 6- to 10-er for the Peter 
Wells’ fans which are now legion—an 
include as many fascinated parents as 
youngsters. In full color and black and 
white, Peter Wells tells the story of 
Dolly and ice cream. $1 
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UR 
MMV JOB 1S TO KNOW WHERE YO 
NEXT MEAL 1S COMING FROM f 


As A, RAILROAD YARDMASTER, I KNOW WHATS IN EACH 
FREIGHT CAR THAT MOVES THROUGH MY YARD, WHERE IT CAME 
FROM, AND WHERE ITS GOING. AND WHEN I SIT DOWN To 
DINNER, I CAN TELL MY WIFE A PRETTY DRAMATIC STORY 
ABOUT OUR MEAL—ABOUT THE THOUSANDS OF MILES 
THE FOOD WE'RE EATING HAS TRAVELED BY RAILROAD 
TO REACH OUR TABLE. FOR /NSTA 
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THE FRESH VEGETABLES wt vit 





FOR DINNER ARE CARRIED, I FIGURE, 
AN AVERAGE OF MORE THAN 1,500 MILES 
BY RAILROAD, DEPENDING ON SEASON, 
ETC., BEFORE THEY REACH OUR TABLE. 
THEYRE KEPT FRESH IN REFRIGERATOR 
CARS LIKE THIS ONE.” 








“THE FRESH FRUITS Wt EAt 
TRAVEL EVEN FARTHER BY RAIL, 
AVERAGING AROUND 2,000 MILES 
FROM LOADING PLATFORM TO 
LOCAL FRUIT MARKET.” 
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OUR FRESH MEAT 
TRAVELS PROBABLY 1,500 MILES 
BY RAILROAD — FROM ITS 
FIRST TRAINRIDE TO ITS LAST 
ROUND-UP IN OUR KITCHEN.” 
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YES, THE RAILROADS civt tHe FARMER 
A NATION-WIDE MARKET—AND ENABLE 
THE CONSUMER To ENJOY THE VARIETY 
OF FOOD PRODUCED THROUGHOUT THE 
LAND. FURTHER EVIDENCE THAT ee 
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THE RAILROADS \W\TERALLY BRING 
US ‘OUR DAILY BREAD__AND ALL THE 
OTHER ‘STAFF OF LIFE‘ FOODS MADE 
FROM GRAIN. THEY CARRY THE GRAIN TO 
STORAGE ELEVATORS, THEN TO THE MILLER 
AND EVENTUALLY TO THE GROCER AS 
FLOUR, BREAKFAST CEREALS, OR BREAD. 
THAT MEANS CLOSE TO 900 RAILROAD 
MILES TO BRING US ‘OUR DAILY BREAD’ 


FRE / QUIZ on Railroading - 450 Questions 


and Answers — Write for your copy 
of this illustrated booklet. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
928 Transportation Building, Washington 6, D.C. 
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‘THE NATIONS BASIC TRANSPORTATION RUNS ON RAILS” 
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Then it happens—and it’s over and everything's just the same 
again,” Jenny thought to herself as she sat in front of her 
typewriter, pecking at it slowly. 

Bob was home, discharged, from the South Pacific, and now 
there were two Jamisons working at the Cedarville “Journal;” Bob 
as photographer and Jenny (after school and on Saturdays) as 
keeper of the morgue. 

“Keeper of the morgue, PLUS school reporter, PLUS anything 
else anyone lets me write,” Jenny added to herself. 

Because she was back at school, in her senior year at Cedarville 
High, Jenny had been given the school as her “beat,” and had had 
a story almost every day. That was a big improvement Over the 
days during which she had only the files, or morgue, to tend. Even 
in those days she had managed to write an occasional story. But 
when Mr. Walters, her managing editor, had asked her to work 


\ r OU wait for something and you think itll never happen. 
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by BEA CHALMERS 


Was she—or was she not—a real 
newspaperwoman? Jenny finds the 


answer—and a story with oomph! 


Jenny got off her bike and went toward the 
dog. “Here, Spot old boy,” she kept saying 





part time during we scnooi scinester, and 
had suggested that she write up any- 
thing which was newsworthy at school, 
Jenny knew she had proved herself as 
far as he was concerned. And when Mom 
and Dad had agreed to her taking the 
job—reluctantly, because it was her last 
term at school—then Jenny knew she had 
proved herself to them also. 

“So now everyone is finally convinced 
that I really have the makings of a news- 
paperwoman,” Jenny thought, “and sud- 
denly—I’m not sure myself.” 


AYBE this was just the letdown after 

the excitement of Bob’s homecom- 

ing, Jenny told herself. “Or maybe it’s 

just that I dreamed about writing for a 

newspaper for so long that the reality 

can’t compare with the dream. Anyway, 

am I, or am I not, a newspaperwoman?” 

“C'mon, Jen.” Bob walked into the 

editorial room with her coat. “Five 
thirty.” 

Jenny covered her typewriter, straight- 
ened her desk, and got into her coat, but 
all the time she kept thinking to herself 
that maybe she wasn’t a newspaperwom- 
an after all. 

“Of course, it’s none of my business,” 
Bob said when they got outside, “but 
why the serious face? Has Letitia been 
at it again?” 

“Gosh, no!” Jenny answered. 
tia’s been almost human lately. 
trouble’s with me this time.” : 

Bob looked worried, so Jenny reassured 
him. “It’s not anything important. It’s 
just that basketball games, and the prin- 
cipal’s reports, and student council meet- 
ings seem so flat. Bob, I never really 
write anything with oomph!” 

Bob laughed with relief. “But what 
could have more oomph,” he asked, “than 
a student council that has Jenny Jamison 
as its vice-president?” 

“A murder or something, that’s what!” 
Jenny answered. “Something with ap- 
peal to the heartstrings. I want to write 
about LIFE!” 

“Even if there were a murder in Cedar- 
ville, Jen,” Bob reminded her, “you 
wouldn’t be sent to cover it. You'll have 
to think up something a little less spec- 
tacular.” 

“Uh-huh,” Jenny agreed, “but I guess 
if I waited until I was sent to cover any- 
thing decent it would be a pretty long 
time. Bob, if I want a story I'll have to 
make it!” 

“You don’t mean make it up, do you?” 
Bob asked. 
exactly approve.” 

“No, not make it up,” Jenny went on, 
very seriously. “But what I'll have to do 
is look around—keep on the alert! Life is 
happening all over. If I keep watching 
I'm sure to find something that'll make 
a story—heart throbs.” 

After her homework was finished that 
evening Jenny picked up the “Journal.” 
She looked through it impatiently until 
she came to her own story. 

“There,” she announced disgustedly to 
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“Leti- 
The 


“T don’t think Walters would' 


her mother and- Bob, “what did I tell you! 
My stories are so fascinating they get put 
on the want-ad page!” 

“Well, what’s the matter with that, 
dear?” Her mother looked up from her 
magazine. “I like want ads.” 

“You like want ads?” Bob was incred- 
ulous. 

“Yes.” Mom didn’t sound as though 
she were kidding. “Even if I have noth- 
ing to buy or sell, I like to read about 
what people are selling, or what houses 
are for rent, or who's looking for help. 
I almost always read them.” Then, with 
special emphasis toward Jenny _ she 
added, “And I read the stories on that 
page, too.” 

Jenny picked up the paper again and 
began to read the want ads. Mom was 





probably just trying to console her. Who 
ever heard of people reading want ads 
for the fun of it? 

“Wanted—woman for part time work in 


the afternoons” . . . “For Sale—Large 9 
piece modern walnut dining room suite,” 
... Auction sale—at John Herman farm, 
three miles from Cedarville” . . . “Lost— 
White dog, black spots, answers to the 
name ‘Spot’. Little boy grieving.” 
“Poor little boy,” Jenny thought, “with 
his heart broken because he lost his dog 


Spot.” Then her expression changed. 
“Bob! Look, Bob, this is it! My 
story!” 


“Saw it,” Bob mumbled, not looking 
up from his camera, which he had taken 
apart on the couch. 

“No you didn’t, silly, because I haven't 
written it yet. I mean the story I’m go- 
ing to write. The one with heart throbs. 
Here it is.” 

She shoved the paper under his nose 
and pointed to the want ad about the 
lost dog. 

“A little boy lost his dog. 
story?” 

“It is if he’s sick from grief. And then 
he gets the dog back and hugs it and is 
happy again; and you take a picture of 
him hugging the dog and I write a 


Is that a 


scrumptious story about the joyful re 
union.” 

“Wait a minute,” Bob cut it. “What 
joyful reunion? How do you know he] 
get the dog back?” 

Jenny’s face lost its glow, but only for 
a second. 

“Of course he'll get it back. 
else finds it, I will.” 

Bob looked skeptical, but Jenny rushed 
on so that he didn’t have a chance to 
say anything. 

“T said I'd have to make my own story, 
didn’t I? Well, I’m going to hunt all over 
Cedarville tomorow until I find Spot. A 
real newspaperwoman doesn’t let any- 
thing stop her!” 

“When are you going to do all this, 
Jenny?” her mother asked. “You're so 
busy now I'd never see you at all if it 
weren't for meals.” 

“Well, I'll do it in the afternoon. I] 
tell Walters I have a story I want to track 
down. I’m sure he won't mind.” 

“H’mmm Bob contributed. It 
sounded like a doubtful “h’m” to Jenny, 
but that made her more eager to prove 
her point. 


If no one 


M& WALTERS was talking to Tom 
when Jenny spoke to him the next 
afternoon. He said “All right,” and Tom 
said, “By, Dorothy Thompson.” But 
Jenny was so used to being called Dorothy 
Thompson by the regular reporters that 
she didn’t mind. 

She got on her bike and headed for the 
bridge. If Spot were anywhere it would 
probably not be right in town, or he'd 
have found his way home. Jenny had 
called the telephone number given in 
the want ad and a woman had told her 
the dog hadn't been found and the little 
boy was still very unhappy. The wom- 
an sounded pleased when Jenny said she 
was going to look for him. 

She pedaled across the bridge and out 
the River Road. Before she had gone 
very far, she could hardly believe her 
eyes, because there in front of a house 
stood a white dog with black spots. She 
pulled up to the gate and called, “Here 
Spot, old boy. Here Spot.” 

The dog answered! He ran right up 
to her, his tail wagging, and short friend- 
ly barks coming from his throat. 

“Whee, I found him!” Jenny said to 
no one in particular. “I have my story.” 

Just then the door opened and a wom- 
an called out, “Were you looking for 
someone?” Then she called to the dog, 
“C’mere Spot.” 

The dog turned and ran back. 

“Oh,” Jenny said. “He’s your dog, 
is he?” 

“Of course he’s my dog,” the lady an- 
swered, and looked at Jenny in a what-is- 
the-younger-generation-coming-to kind of 
way. 

“Excuse me,” mumbled the girl and 
rode away quickly so that the lady 
couldn’t see her blushes. 

That wasn’t such a good beginning, 
and Jenny was feeling low when she no- 
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ticed another white dog with black spots. 
This one was alone—that is, he wasn’t 
in front of any house. 

“Here, Spot,” Jenny called as she came 
near him. The dog looked at her a little 
warily. “That's all right, Spot, old boy. 
That’s a good boy,” Jenny kept saying as 
she got off her bike and wheeled toward 
him. She wished she had had the sense 
to ask the kind of dog that was lost. She 
knew it was a male, because the lady had 
said “he” on the phone. This one was 
a pointer, and a good-looking thorough- 
bred dog, too. 

Then Jenny noticed his collar. It had 
a silver plate on it. “SPOT 645 STATE 
oT.” 

But 645 State Street was not the ad- 
dress on the want ad! 

Jenny climbed back on her bicycle. 
“You'd imagine people would have more 
originality in choosing names,” she 
thought. 

She saw another black-and-white dog, 
with a brown cocker spaniel, about ten 
minutes later. And it, too, answered to 
the name Spot. Only it was a she, so 
Jenny kept right on pedaling. 

A little doubt was beginning to form 
in her mind. How could she ever find 
the lost Spot if every white-and-black dog 
in town had the same name? Then she 
remembered Bob’s “H’m” and _ started 
pedaling harder. 


HE fourth dog that answered to the 

name was a wire-haired terrier, but 
he had lots of brown on him, and Jenny 
was sure the ad would have mentioned it 
if there was any brown on the dog that 
was lost. 

The fifth and sixth were females, and 
the seventh was a shepherd with one big 
black spot over his tail and another over 
one eye. He was very beautiful, but a 
little boy who was playing marbles across 
the street called, “Hey, that’s my dog!” 
when Jenny got off her 
bicycle to pet him. 

Jenny was really dis- 
couraged when a passer- 
by told her that dog 
number nine lived down 
the street. She had 
started at a quarter to 
three and now it was 
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five thirty. Dinner was at six fifteen, and 
she couldn’t go home without finding the 
lost Spot. 

But at six fifteen she was home, and 
although she had seen five more Spots, 
none was the lost one. 

“I hate dogs,” she announced. “Espe- 
cially dogs named Spot.” 

“Hey, where have you been?” Bob 
called up from the depths of the 
cellar. 

“Everywhere! And I’ve seen three mil- 
lion dogs. And they were all called Spot. 
And none of them was lost!” Jenny 
flopped on the couch. 

“Look what I’ve got.” 
smelling of his dark room. He handed 
Jenny a still wet picture. It showed a 
little boy hugging a white dog with black 
spots. 

“Wh-a-a-t!” Jenny sat bolt upright. 

“I called up about four. The lady said 
the dog had been found. I didn’t know 
where to get you, so I scooted over and 
got a picture. I also asked the appro- 
priate questions, I think.” 

“Can I make heart throbs out of it, 
Bob?” Jenny was very, very tired and 
her voice didn’t sound too hopeful. 

“I suppose you can, if you're good at 
that sort of thing.” Bob took a piece of 
paper from his pocket. 

“The dog went into a neighbor’s house 
unknown to the neighbor. It happened 
that the people into whose home he went 
spent the night somewhere else. But 
they have a dog of their own, which they 
took with them, so there was a large bow] 
of water for Spot. He was a little hun- 
gry, though.” 

“Oh, Bob! I found fourteen dogs 
named Spot, and the lost one was in a 
neighbor’s house! I don’t think I’m quite 
in the mood for heartstrings right now.” 
Jenny put her arms behind her and 
rubbed her tired back. “I would much 


Bob came up, 


rather write an editorial against people 











naming their black-and-white dogs Spot.” 

“Did you really find fourteen other 
dogs named Spot, all in this town?” Bob 
asked. 

“Yes,” Jenny answered emphatically, 
“and I—Bob, what are you grinning 
about?” 

“We-ell,” Bob began, but he wouldn’t 
say any more. 

Jenny jumped up from the couch. 
“Bob! Of course! KEifteen dogs named 
Spot just in Cedarville is a story. I was 
so tired I never even thought of it. But 
I did make a story after all, didn’t I?” 

“I think so. Don’t know what Wal- 
ters'll say. But we can try.” 

After supper they went to every block 
on which Jenny had been during the day. 
It took a long time and a lot of asking, 
but they found every Spot Jenny had 
seen, and one more. Bob took pictures 
and Jenny asked questions. 


HE next day she took her story into 

Mr. Walters’ office. It was about the 
lost Spot and the fifteen other dogs with 
black spots that had been found during 
fhe search. Bob brought in the pictures 
and Mr. Walters was impressed. 

“Very good human interest,” he said. 
“Imagine sixteen Spots in Cedarville! 
We'll probably get a hundred letters from 
our readers about other dogs whose names 
are Spot. This sort of thing makes a hit 
with lots of people.” 

“Probably the same people who read 
want ads,” Jenny whispered to Bob. 

“Yup,” Bob said, hurrying to have cuts 
made of the pictures. There was one pic- 
ture he hadn't let Jenny see, but he had 
Mr. Walters’ permission to use it. It 
would go next to the picture of the little 
boy and his lost dog, and around the two 
they'd put all the other pictures. It was 
a picture of Jenny and her dog Pretzel, 
which Bob had _ taken surreptitiously 
out of the family photograph album. 

The caption under 
the photograph would 
read, “The author of 
this article, Miss Jenni- 
fer Jamison, and her 
dog, who’s name isn’t 
Spot.” 

THe Enp. 


Illustrated by HAROLD KOSKINEN 
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ITH young Butch Conover, as 
with many teen-agers, visions of 
his future career were apt to 
vary with the passiftg months. But while 
one phase lasted, Butch—sometimes more 
formally known as Marvin Conover, Jun- 
ior—had it very hard, and as the saying 
goes, lived the part. During the earlier 
portion of his sophomore year at Western 
High, just past, Butch had taken up box- 
ing in a big way, seeing himself as the 
world’s youngest heavyweight champion; 
then, finding the training a little too stren- 
uous to suit him, he had turned to handi- 
crafts, a calling much more to the liking 
of pretty, brown-eyed Elly Trask. To- 
gether they dabbled in such highly aro- 
matic substances as linseed oil, turpen- 
tine, and shellac, until Della, the Con- 
overs’ long-suffering cook, declared her 
whole basement “might as well be a glue 
factory.” 

But now, in the summer _ vacation, 
Butch was consumed, and not at all se- 
cretly, by the desire to become a de- 
tector of crime. His father and mother 
had made it clear that his chances of ful- 
filling such an ambition were definitely 
slim, but Butch, not a whit discouraged, 
read and analyzed who-dun-its by the 
gross, studied the leading detective maga- 
zines, discussed current and past depre- 
dations of the law with anyone who 
would listen. Mr. and Mrs. Conover 
were decidedly relieved when the week 
which their son was to spend as a house 
guest in Mrs. Trask’s summer home final- 
ly arrived. 

“He'll be so busy just having a good 
time down there in Maryland with Elly 
and Mildred and Peewee,” Mrs. Conover 
exulted the day after Butch’s departure 
for the shore, “that he'll forget all about 
this latest craze of his.” 

“IT certainly hope so,” her husband re- 
plied. Then he sighed. “As a matter of 
fact, though, I won’t care much if he’s 
still talking cops and robbers when he 
gets home. This old house is too darned 
quiet without him.” 

Little, as Butch would have remarked, 
did his parents know that this very week 
was to test his abilities as an amateur 
detective, and to find them far from 
wanting. 


HE first five days of the house party 
had passed much as Mrs. Conover 
predicted. A gay round of dances, tennis, 
and fishing parties had been all-absorb- 
ing, and it was not until Friday night 
that Butch was launched upon his brief 
but somewhat perilous career as a sleuth. 
Peewee Blake, whose older sister was 
to be married the following day, had had 
to take the nine-thirty train back to 
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Washington that evening, and Butch had 
driven him to the station in the near-by 
town of Willowvale. The quiet stretch 
of country road between the town and 
the Trask’s cottage was hardly the place 
Butch would have envisioned as the start- 
ing point for adventure, yet it was just 
as he was driving slowly along the dark 
back road that the red velvet jewelry box 
thumped against the windshield and fell 
to the ground. The noise of the impact 
startled him, but his touch on the brake 
was instinctive and the hardy old station 
wagon stopped obediently. 

Butch jumped out, picked up the hand- 
some hinged case wonderingly, and 
looked around. To his left, the head- 
lights showed him, the road was_bor- 
dered by a shallow clay bank, topped by 
a tall, thick hedge of ancient privet. The 
box must have come from that direction, 
he reasoned, for such things don’t just 





fall out of the sky, and the right-hand 
side of the road dipped sharply down to 
the waters of a small lake. Butch had 
heard a fish jump there a split second be- 
fore that whack against the windshield. 

“Hey!” Butch shouted. “What’s the 
idea?” 

There was no answer, but Butch, lis- 
tening intently, could have sworn he 
heard the sound of footsteps dying away 
in back of the hedge. Crossing the road, 
flashlight in hand, he scaled the crum- 
bling bank and pushed his way through 
the hedge, much to the detriment of his 
best sports jacket, and found himself in 
an orchard. 

“Listen, you dope!” he called. 
gives?” 


“What 
He waited, hearing only the 
crickets chirping in the deep grass. 
“Well, great jumping _ fishhooks!” 
Butch muttered, and played the beam of 
the flash as far as its rays would reach. 
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It picked up only the gnarled trunks of the 
drooping and neglected trees, and Butch 
shivered. This was positively creepy. 
“I'm getting out of here,” he decided. 
“Gosh, maybe some crook hoped he'd 
decoy me into this, so he could cop the 
ear!” But Mrs. Trask’s station wagon 
was undisturbed, and Butch was glad to 
jump inside and slam the door, aware of 
a chilly sensation along his spine, and an 
earnest desiré to put space between him- 
self and that eerie orchard. 

But he was in his usual jaunty spirits 
again as he locked the garage door and 
dashed into the house. “Hi, Elly!” he 
shouted. “Wait till I tell you—” 

“Ssssh!” Elly, looking very pretty in a 
long, flowered dressing gown, appeared 
in the living-room door and beckoned 
Butch inside. “Mother and Hannah have 
gone upstairs, and Mildred and I have 
orders just to say good night and go along 
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too. Mother says we've been up late 
every night this week.” 

“Never mind that for a sec,” Butch 
broke in eagerly. “Just take a gander at 
this!” He pulled the box from his pocket 
and held it out on his broad palm. 

“Look out, Elly—it’s sure to be a frog 
or a snapping turtle,” Mildred warned. 
But Elly had already seized the dusty 
velvet case and was examining it. 

“Pooh,” she said. “If you paid the 
junkman more than a nickel for this thing 
you got stung.” 

“But you don’t understand!” Butch 
cried. “It’s a jewelry case. I'll tell you 
about it—but first, open it up. Say—look 
at that satin lining and see that name in 


‘ 
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Strangely enough, the beam of the flash 


revealed only a few gnarled tree trunks 


gold lettering—biggest jewelry firm in 
New York! Look at those marks on the 
lining in the lower part—I’ll bet this thing 
held something long, like a diamond 
bracelet! I tell you, somebody stole that 
bracelet, then threw the box away! Just 
listen—” 

But, though he related the story of the 
dark back road from start to finish, Butch 
found himself in the same class with the 
boy who cried wolf once too often. Both 
girls refused to believe a word of it. 

“The boy detective,” Elly sniffed, “has 
talked of nothing but famous crime cases 
all week. And now he’s trying to make us 
think he’s on the trail of a jewel thief— 
in Willowvale! Oh, Butch, it’s too corny.” 

“All right, all right,” Butch said finally. 
“Give me back the box, and tomorrow, 
when we go to town to do the marketing, 
I'll show it to the police chief—then you'll 
see. But don’t say anything to your moth- 
er or Hannah about it. Promise now—no 
use getting them involved.” 

“O. K., Dick Tracy,” Mildred laughed, 
and Elly, waving good night from the 
stairway, added, “Don’t think you'll fool 
us and slip off alone to the police station. 
Mildred and I'll take you in person.” 


P IN his room, Butch studied the long, 
narrow case. It had undoubtedly 
held a bracelet or necklace of real value 
—that Fifth Avenue shop didn’t deal in 
cheap finery. “No one would throw away 
such a thing at that hour of night,” Butch 
muttered, “unless he was trying to cover 
up something pretty darn fishy.” Fishy? 
The word recalled the splash in the lake— 
had that really been a fish jumping? Or 
could it have been case from 
which stolen jewelry had been removed? 
Butch mulled it over as he fell asleep. 

He did not wake, as he had half hoped 
to do, with a solution uppermost in his 
mind. But he had a theory or two, and 
felt sure that such an unusual incident 
was bound to cause repercussions in a 
community the size of Willowvale. And 
that assumption was fully borne out no 
later than at breakfast time. 

Hannah, the Trasks’ lean New England 
housekeeper, had just brought Butch his 
third helping of griddlecakes when a 
knock on the. back door summoned her 
to the kitchen. A long-continued murmur 
of voices, punctuated by many a shrill “My 
lands, you don’t say so!” from Hannah, 
made Butch prick up his ears. And when 
that severe handmaiden finally came 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Little did Butch dream that the house party at Willowvale 


would plunge him into the role of a regular crime sleuth 
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SALLY KNAPP 


Right: On Mexican trip, the flying editor 
took time off to dive with famous Mexican 
diving boys in treacherous Acapulco inlet 


Below: Sightseeing in Mexico’s Garden of 
the Empress Carlotta, Caroline stopped to 
look over schoolbooks of friendly children 


Bottom: Caroline Iverson and Jean Spei- 
ser, both editors of “Life”, shown chatting 
with a guard at Mexican Air Force Field 
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HE Douglas Transport, its four 

1200 horsepower engines wide 

open, left the runway with an 
earth-shaking roar. Newfoundland 
faded away in the distance as the huge 
Army ship turned its nose toward 
Greenland. Aboard were twelve no- 
tables of press and radio, invited by 
the Air Transport Command to make 
a two weeks’ trip to visit its North 
American bases at Newfoundland, 
Greenland, Iceland, and Labrador. 
The only woman in this distinguished 
group was Caroline Iverson, aviation 
editor of “Life” magazine. 
_ “T have had a lot of luck!” Miss 
Iverson says, smiling a wide, friendly 
smile. But it took more than luck to 
make her, at twenty-seven, an aviation 
editor of one of the world’s most im- 
portant pictorial magazines, and to 
send her all the way to Greenland 
as special correspondent for that mag- 
azine. 

It was her own self-confidence, not 
luck, which created her first job when, 
fresh out of college, she persuaded the 
reluctant editor of a small-town local 
paper that he needed a shopper’s col- 
umn, and that she was the one to write 


it. And it was hard work, not chance, 
that made this job the initial rung on 
the ladder by which she has climbed 
to her present success. 

Today, as aviation editor of “Life,” 
Caroline has found the perfect blend- 
ing of her two greatest enthusiasms. 
Her interest in aviation is an acquired 
taste, but her journalistic leanings 
were inherited for, as she herself says, 
she was literally brought up on a 
newspaper. 

The Iverson home was always full 
of newspaper talk. Caroline’s father, 
make-up editor of the Milwaukee 
“Journal” (rated as one of the ten best 
newspapers in the country), constant 
ly brought home stories of the news 
paper world. Mrs. Iverson added her 
quota of literary stimuation by feeding 
Caroline liberal doses of creative writ 
ing from time to time. 

“Mother first put me to work writ 
ing poetry to keep me out of mischief 
while I was sick with the measles,” 
Caroline remembers with a laugh 
“Since I subsequently had all the other 
childhood diseases, one after another, 
I managed to fill a whole notebook 
with childish rhymes. My third-grade 
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teacher sent a few of these to the ‘Chi- 
cago Daily News,’ and for the first time 
I saw my name in print!” 

Despite this eight-year-old taste of a 
by-line, Caroline Iverson was no child 
prodigy. Her parents were too sensible 
to develop only her mind and neglect 
the development of a healthy body. Her 
summers were spent entirely out of doors, 
where there were plenty of trees to climb, 
grapevines to slide down, and a river in 
which to swim. At the age of four she 
was doing a fair imitation of a breast 
stroke, thanks to her mother, who had 
been a swimming instructor at college. 


ER interest in both sports and writing 

developed more fully during her 
high-school years. She was girls’ sports 
editor of her high-school newspaper and 
editor-in-chief of the yearbook. 

At the University of Wisconsin, Jour- 
nalism-Education was Caroline’s major 
from the very beginning. Journalism be- 
cause she loved it, and Education be- 
cause her mother thought that a teacher’s 
certificate might be a very good thing 
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AVlying Editor { 


for Caroline to have to fall back on. 

The courses she took in Journalism at 
Wisconsin covered just about everything 
a beginner on a small newspaper might 
be called upon to do—reporting, adver- 
tising-copy writing, movie and theater 
reviews, and even a few editorials. 

“A course in Special Feature Writing 
gave me my first real boost into journal- 
ism,” Caroline says. “In it we were taught 
to analyze magazines thoroughly and then 
had to try to write something that one of 
them might buy. Also, as part of the 
course, we had to work out a job project 
(selling a service to a lukewarm prospec- 
tive employer) and that was how I de- 
veloped the ‘Shopper's Column’ which 
got me my first job after college.” 

That was with the Janesville “Daily 
Gazette,” where she reported for duty 
in the advertising department and sold 
space to the local merchants in her week- 
ly column of “advertising in a chatty 
way.” 

One day the managing editor of the 
“Gazette,” hearing that Clarence Cham- 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Phil Boyer 


Above: Gathering data for picture 
story on the WASPS, “Life’s” avia- 
tion editor visited Avenger Field, in 
Texas, where girl pilots trained, 
Here, field’s commander buckles her 
in for sample flight in a trainer 


Top Left: Flying to Mexico, Caroline’s 
plane was forced down on mountain 
between Veracruz and Mexico City. 
Since, at that altitude, air was too thin 
for a take-off, Mexicans hauled plane 
down the side of the mountain 





Far Left: While covering a story on 
sail-plane soaring in late 1945, Miss 
Iverson became a glider pilot. Here, 
she’s shown in a Schweizer Glider at 
Elmira, New York—often called the 
“glider capital” of the United States 





Left: Tired but jubilant, Caroline 
and her friend, Jean, arrived in Mex- 
ico City—first girls ever to fly from 
United States in a small plane. Caro- 
line, who did all piloting, was called 
“la aviadora intrepida” by Mexicans 
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CONCLUSION 
‘HE letter from Betty Lee’s mother read: 

It is fine of Mrs. Martin to let you stay and go to school. 
Tell her that if I could see her, I could make it plain how 
much I appreciate what she is doing. Words on paper 
are not enough. 


As Mrs. Martin came into the room Betty Lee cried, “Moth- 
er says I may stay!” 
Janet turned the drier off, and Betty Lee read aloud: 


No child of mine is ever going to be tied to my apron 
strings. Go ahead with your plans. In making something 
of yourself, you will be doing your real duty to me. 


Betty Lee looked up with tears in her eyes. “I'm going to.do 
as she says.” 

“You won't regret it,” Mrs. Martin assured her. 

The drier made Betty Lee drowsy. Mrs. Martin slipped out. 

“Maybe we'd better pour water on her to wake her up,” Bob 
suggested from the hall. 

They hadn't known that he was standing there. He, too, had 
on fresh clothes and looked rested. 

“She’s the sleepiest girl I ever saw,” Janet agreed. “Maybe 
she isn’t used to being up at night.” 

Bob read the letter and approved her mother’s decision. 
He told them, “Mom says come to the kitchen for a snack.” 

Mrs. Martin, who had been too tired to prepare a regular 
meal, eyed the table doubtfully. “Can you make out?” 

“Why not?” they chorused. 

They had progressed to the bread-and-jelly stage when they 
heard someone coming up on the back porch. To their surprise, 
it was George Baney. Dressed in blue jeans, splashed with mud, 
he was hardly recognizable. 

Bob jumped up. “How did you get here? The roads aren't 
open.” 

“That’s why I travel by boat.” 

Janet gasped. “Did you, honestly, come in your motorboat?” 

“As far as the water came.” 

“And vou walked the rest of the way?” asked Mrs. Martin. 

“T did.” 

“Sit down, George,” said Janet, and began to heap his plate. 

“I’ve rescued eighteen people, and I need to be fed accord- 
ingly,” George declared. 

“Is that a fact?” Bob put in. 

“Yes. People through the river bottoms get marooned in the 
most gosh-awful places.” 

Janet said, “Granddad was marooned in a tree all night. 
Betty Lee found him, and Bob brought him home.” 

“That's serious,” said George. “Is he done up?” 

They told him that Elias was exhausted, and gave the details 
of their search. Betty Lee filled in for Bob, who was inclined 
to skip his part. 

“I couldn't have made any headway,” he insisted, “if it hadn’t 
been for you.” , 

Janet and George exchanged significant glances. “If I could 
play the hero,” George observed, “I might have Janet fluttering 
over me.” 

“Why, George,” Janet protested, “I am!” 

“She looks so happy,” thought Betty Lee. 

Mrs. Martin, though worried, also seemed happier. “I'd 
better sit by Dad,” she said. 

“We'll tend to the dishes,” Janet told her. 
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“It’s getting so I don’t know my own daughter,” Mrs. Martin 
remarked, smiling as she went out. 

Betty Lee offered to do the dishes. 

“With your smashed thumb? I should say not!” Janet de 
clared. 

To Betty Lee’s mind, Janet made a pretty picture at the sink, 
The boys seemed to think so, too. 

“I like this,” George said. 

“You like what?” asked Janet. 

“For you to have your hands in dishwater.” 

“Slave driver,” she laughed. 

George ambled across to the sink. “I’m not sure this is you.” 

“Who else could it be?” Janet lifted her chin. 

“A career girl,” said George. “But I still contend that isn’t 
what’s best for you.” 

“It isn’t,” Janet admitted. “I didn’t know myself—I couldn't 
have expected you to know me. Yet you might have done 
better.” 

George fished her hands out of the water. “I’ve been dumb, 
he told her. “What have you decided?” 

“I don’t know. I might listen to your ideas, for a change.” 
It was more than a confession. It was a promise. 

“We'll see about that later,” George said softly. Obviously, 
any further discussion must wait till they were by themselves, 

Mrs. Martin hurried into the kitchen. “Dad woke up,” she 
told them. “I asked him how he ever got so far away from 
home, and he said he caught a ride.” She laughed in relief. 
“And he wants apricot turnovers!” 

In a week’s time, though still in bed, Elias had regained much 
of his strength. Bob made ice cream for him every day, and 
George often helped out on the chore. Under the blazing sun 
the sodden earth gave off what Mrs. Martin termed a “fishy” 
smell. The rich soil began to crack in great cakes. Fortunately 
the flower field had not stood under water, and the plants, 
which were already straightening up, gave promise of surviving. 








Amazed, Betty Lee 
sank to her knees 
by the back porch 
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Dlustrated by RICHARD BAUER 


Betty Lee had so much to tell in her letter to her mother 
that she worked on it in installments after dinner each evening. 
The days were too full for writing. She decided not to set down 
the tragedy that must have befallen Rompy. The children had 
loved him so. She herself missed him most of all at night. Dur- 
ing the days, he seemed near to her, but at night she faced 
the truth. 

One morning, when Elias heard the repair crew at work 
where the bridge had washed out, he insisted that fresh air 
was what he needed. “Two weeks on the flat of my back!” he 
sniffed, and got up and dressed. 

For miles around repairs were being made. Workmen threw 
up detour bridges. Plans for a real levee were in the making. 

“And the new, permanent bridges won’t wash out!” everyone 
said with confidence. 

Bob caught the building fever. This time, the retaining wall 
would be double, built to stay. The plan of the new chicken 
house tempted Elias to take the work over for himself. 

“It'll be better than your grandmother had,” he asserted, 
“when we first started housekeeping.” 

But Betty Lee’s bereavement remained, deep and constant, 
to distract her. 

Early that evening she heard someone whistling, lonesomely. 
Excited, hopeful, she ran out on to the back porch. Elias was 
wandering around in the dusk, searching for Rompy. She 
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She gathered a handful of the little blossoms and sniffed their sweetness 


slipped off the porch without a sound and joined him. 

“Do you think he can hear you?” she asked tremulously. 
“You must, or why would you be whistling for him?” 

Elias looked embarrassed. “Pay no attention to me, Betty 
Lee. I reckon I’m just an old fool.” 

Her breath quickened. “Mr. Anderson, you never have told 
me what happened to him.” 

“I aimed to tell you, but I'm none too sure about it. He 
wasn't right alongside of me—he was on lower ground. That's 
why I’m afraid he never had a chance. The water came before 
I knew it, and by the time I got a good hold on that tree, I'd 
clean lost sight of him. I don’t see,” he concluded with dreary 
emphasis, “how he could have made it.” 

Betty Lee searched his face. “Wasn't there any brush he 
could have caught on to?” 

“Yes, and I thought I saw him once. But it was getting dark 
by then.” 

The next day Bob brought news of Rompy’s prowler. A man 
had been caught rifling the general store. 

“A piece is missing out of the seat of his trousers,” Bob re- 
ported, “and it matches the piece we found here. He’s Rompy’s 
man, all right.” 

“Does anyone know him?” Mrs. Martin asked. 

“No. He’s an escaped convict. He was hiding in the woods, 
and the high water forced him out.” (Continued on page 43) 
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Of 11 girl finalists in the Westing- 
house Science Talent Search, these 
6 are—or have been—Girl Scouts 


SHORT, trim, ash-blond girl of 
seventeen stood blinking happily 
before news cameras in the ban- 
quet room of the Hotel Statler in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Dozens of important sci- 
entists and Government officials crowded 
around her, beaming with approval and 
offering congratulations. A reporter el- 
bowed through the crowd up to the di- 
minutive figure, whose bobbed hair and 
short figure—she is five feet two—made 
her look even younger than seventeen. 
“What are you going to specialize in 
when you get to college, miss?” 
“Prefrontal lobotomy,” she answered as 
casually as if she were ordering vanilla. 
“Pre what?” asked the reporter in- 
credulously, a wild stare in his eyes. 
“Prefrontal lobotomy. You know— 
brain surgery.” 
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WILLIAM A. LYDGATE 


We're proud to present them—the year’s top 


flight crop of 


“Well, er—” the reporter continued, “I 
don’t suppose you have some simple, or- 
dinary hobby—something uncomplicated, 
like aerodynamics or spectrophotometry, 
or—” 

“As a matter of fact,” the girl inter- 
rupted, “as a hobby I play a hot trumpet 
in a girl jazz band.” 

Marilyn Rohrer, only daughter of the 
head court stenographer of the Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, courthouse, had 
just been awarded one of the most im- 
portant scientific prizes a teen-age girl 
can win anywhere in the world—the 
Westinghouse Grand Science Scholarship. 
When she enters the University of Penn- 
sylvania in the fall to start her premedical 
course, she will receive $600 a year for 
four years—a total of $2400—for having 
competed successfully against more than 


talented, teen-age scientists! 


5000 high-school girls in the annual Sci- 
ence Talent Search sponsored jointly by 
the Science Clubs of America and the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation. 
Though this modest, unassuming young 
lady would shrink from boasting about 
her honors, the standards of the science 
talent search are so tough that she could 
rightly claim to be one of the brightest 
girl scientists of this generation. She and 
the winning boy, sixteen year old Jules 
Alfred Kernen of St. Louis, who also 
receives a $2400 scholarship, won’t have 
much trouble getting a job after college. 
Miss Rohrer is the kind of girl who, 
besides knowing that an alligator is a 
poikilothermic animal whereas an arma- 
dillo isn’t, can pound out expert boogie- 
woogie on the piano and play a groovey 
Harry James on the horn. She began 
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Marilyn Rohrer, grand-prize winner, 
) > er Pp 

who plays a groovey trumpet, un- 
packs her exhibit of brain specimens 


dissecting and mounting the brains of 
squirrels and frogs when she was only 
seven years old, and boy friends in her 
school have been known to keep their 
hats on while in her living room, for fear 
she might get out her scalpel. 

She is popular with her classmates, and 
has had several opportunities to tour the 
country with an all-girl jazz orchestra. 
“I had to make a choice,” she says “be- 
tween music and science. I decided sci- 
ence was more important.” But she hasn't 
given up music entirely. She will enter 
a State-wide musical contest in Pennsyl- 
vania this spring. 

“The Brain,” as she is nicknamed, and 
thirty-nine other boys and girls survived 
a science examination and essay contest 
in which some 16,000 high-school seniors 
competed. The forty finalists—twenty- 
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Top left: The 4 top-winners 
exchange congratulations. In 


16,000 competed 





Photographs courtesy of Westinghouse 





Top right: Finalists testify 
on science legislation before 
Senate subcommittee meeting 


Above: Science is forgotten for the moment as 


‘nylons—from finalist Jean Jackson’s plastic 
collection—bring a gleam to feminine eyes 


nine boys and eleven girls—got a free trip 
to Washington and a four days’ visit 
there, during which they were enter- 
tained at the White House by Mrs. Tru- 
man, visited the F.B.I., testified before a 
Senate committee holding hearings on 
science legislation, listened to a speech 
by Dr. Meitner, pioneer atom 
smasher. I thought she 


Lise 
(Most of them 
discussed the Structure of Matter in too 
elementary a fashion for them.) 
Washington newspapermen had a field 
day reporting the visit of the forty to 
the zoo. The “geniuses,” they reported, 
ate popcorn and laughed at the monkeys 
in very unscientific fashion. “The cam- 
«elopardalis reticulata attracted consider- 
able attention,” said one newspaper, “but 
the brilliant young scientists called him 
a giraffe and made the usual kids’ re- 


marks. Western finalists yelled in happy 
recognition of the prairie dogs, but would 
have looked blankly at anyone who called 
them cynomys ludoviciani.” 

The talent search has been an annual 
event for the past five years, and the 
forty finalists in each contest are no book- 
worms or antisocial With all 
their brilliance—most of them are at the 
head of their classes in school 


“grinds.” 


they are 
joiners, good mixers, or leaders in sports 
and social activities. On the average, 
each boy and girl finalist takes part in 
eight extracurricular activities, including 
track, basketball, baseball. debating, glee 
club, dramatics. Of the eleven girls in 
the final contest this year, six are, or have 
been, Girl Scouts. 

They all have wide intellectual inter- 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Y HAT is charm? Everybody likes 
/¥/ it. Everybody hopes to have it. 
But what do people say about it? 


“She’s a charming girl—always looks 
so lovely and fresh and well-groomed.” 

“Doesn't she dress charmingly?” 

“Her charm is really in her smile.” 

“What a charming voice she has!” 

“Charming, isn’t she? She always 
makes you feel as if you were the very 
person she wanted to meet.” 

It seems evident that charm may be 
one of a number of things, but probably 
is a combination of many. So if you want 
to be thought charming by quite a lot of 
people, it’s sensible to get busy in quite a 
lot of directions. Most people who are 
known for their charm have really worked 
to get that reputation. It’s something like 
assembling a charm bracelet. 

Your work, however, must not be 
obvious. There’s nothing less subtle than 
a girl who treats charm like a raincoat 
that she slips on to weather a storm and 
takes off when the sun comes out. Real 
charm is in you. It works all the time. 
It’s the evidence of a kindly desire to 
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lilustrated by HARRY RUNNETTE 


make other people feel at their ease. 
“She always looks so fresh and lovely 
and well-groomed.” That’s a charm that 
meets the eye. It’s pleasant to look at 
girls who are well-scrubbed,  well- 
brushed, well-put-together. Grubby nails, 
mussy hair, and sloppy lipstick nick sev- 
eral points off your charm rating. 
There’s also the business of wearing 
the right amount of make-up and the 
right sort of hairdo at the right time and 
with the right kind of clothes. And—this 
is important—there’s the job of keeping 
your’ grooming secrets to yourself. Your 
public likes to see your hair well-ar- 
ranged, but does not like to see you 
fiddling with it or whipping out a comb 
and redoing it. Boys are very critical of 
this, though I sometimes wonder why, 
since some of them are also guilty! 
“Doesn't she dress charmingly?” This 
doesn’t seem to have much to do with the 
cost or the number of your clothes. No- 
body gets this compliment who says, 
“Oh, isn’t that darling—I simply must 
have it,” without figuring how it’s going 
to fit into her clothes plan. A foolproof 





wardrobe is like a little puzzle in which 
you can juggle the pieces and make dif- 
ferent designs. 

There’s more to dressing, certainly, 
than just picking out clothes. Two girls 
may own exactly the same things; one 
will look charming, the other not so well. 
Clothes that are treated kindly will do a 
lot for you. They'll keep their shape bet- 
ter if you hang them up carefully when 
you're not wearing them. They'll keep 
their new look longer if you are brisk 
about taking off spots, sewing on but- 
tons, and tending to broken stitches. 
There's a great deal, too, in how you put 
on your clothes. If you just dive into 
them, and don’t get the shoulders sitting 
right or the skirtband properly adjusted, 
clothes are apt to look a little uncomfort- 
able. As if they said, “How did*we ever 
get into this position?” 

“Her charm is really her smile.” This 
doesn’t cost you a cent, and nothing can 
make people so eager to be in your 
vicinity. It’s not sappy to look pleasant- 
it’s an enormously important asset. A 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Two cool, go-anywhere dirndls. Far right, clean- 
cut stripes, crisply flaring peplum, and center- 
back placket. Left, bold black and chartreuse 
blocks—ditto in the back—and a side closing 
by BETTY BROOKS 
ASY measurements, straight seams, and 
gathered tops—that describes these four 
smart dirndls, designed for you to make. 
No, you definitely don’t have to be an expert 
dressmaker to stitch up skirts like the ones 
\ pictured here—we promise that all are truly 
simple to make. Furthermore, no more than 
three yards of material are required for any 
one of them. So—what are we waiting for? 
Remember how it always is in the summer- 
time—how you never have enough cool, 
washable clothes, how your clothes closet 
gets that vacated look before the first hot 
spell’s even half over? Here’s the Johnny-on- 
the-spot solution to all those summer ward- 
robe worries. 
For certainly these skirts are cool. And, 
try as we will, we can’t see how they could 
be any more cheerful and becoming. As for 
the practical features of a dirndl—you know 
about those as well as we do. 
Directions for making all four skirts are 
included in one leaflet. Just send a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope to The Amer- 
ican Girl, 155 East 44th Street, New York 
City 17, New York. 
which 
e dif- 
= ‘ : 
ainly, It doesn’t take much skill, 
» girls 
: time, or cloth to stitch up 
) Wel, 
doa a pretty, hot-weather skirt 
e bet- , 
when 
keep 
brisk 
but- 
—_ Far left: We made this one in jonquil 
u pu 
into yellow and grass-green chambray—with an 
itting appliqued chintz rose—but you can pick 
sted, your own colors. The appliqueing is easy 
nfort- 
ever 
P Left: Three kinds of cloth, two shades of 
This , , . : 
> can bias tape went into this red, white, and 
your blue dirndl. For the interesting tiered 
ant— look, material was simply cut diagonally 
t. A 
9461 The American Girl 17 








Jumpers do a sister act! 
The Juniorette, about 
$11: Girleen. about $9, 
Carson, Pirie. Seott in 
Chicago: Gimbel’s. New 
York: and at The May 
Company, Los Angeles 


Billowing skirt of white net for a dreamy 
dance dress. Betty Lane fashion, about 
$23. Chandler’s, Boston, Bullock’s, Los 
Angeles; The Dayton Co., Minneapolis 
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by Joan Tarbert 


OU’RE just about ready to say “Good-by, School! Hello, 

Summer!” Graduation, parties, and general festivities 

are in the air, and you want to look snazzy and chic— 
smooth and sweet as the best ice cream. Take a look, then, at 
these dresses—all examples of the best late-spring and _all- 
summer styles, and designed for those times when you want 
to look dressed up. 

Start with the picture in the lower left-hand corner. That 
could be your first really formal evening gown, couldn’t it, 
for the big class dance—or even for graduation if your class 
has voted for a dressy ceremony? The skirt is a billowing sea 
of white net; the top is white faille, with a big pink rose at the 
waist and two trailing rosebuds. With it wear flat, sure-footed 
slippers of white, pink, gold, or silver. 

All the rest of the dresses pictured here are doubly smart— 
they'll wash if you’re careful! And that’s important, for what 
good is a summer dress that won’t take to the tub? The two 
pinafores, for you and your sister, are made of Verney’s Janko. 
These can go to the drugstore for a soda, to the movies, to 
practically any party. The dress on the right—so white that 
it glistens, and makes the merest hint of sunburn look like 
polished cedar—is of sharkskin-by-Manville. Substitute a 
white belt for the multicolored one and you're all set for a 
short-skirted graduation ceremony. The plaid dress (below, 
right) is of Dan River sanforized cotton, and is designed to 
make you look sweet like candied ginger. Wear this one any 
time—to school, or as your slickest go-to-town dress. Finally, 
below in the archway, is the black-and-white answer to the 
teen-agers wish—just right for any casual summer gathering. 


Useful blouse-and-skirt outfit by 
Derby. It’s about $7, complete, at 
Bloomingdale’s, N.Y.; The Fair, 
Chicago; May Co., Los Angeles 
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Glistening white sharkskin to set off a tan. About $8. A 
Teentimers’ OHriginal. Gimbel’s, N.Y.; Capwell, Sulli- 
van and Furth, Oakland, Cal.; Mandel Bros., Chicago 















Cool, tubable plaid—another Teentimers’ OHriginal. 
About $9, at Gimbel’s in N.Y.: at Capwell, Sullivan 
and Furth, Oakland, Cal.; Mandel Bros., Chicago 
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NE fine morning—and pretty soon 
O now, too—you're going to wake 

up and find yourself with a full- 
fledged summer vacation stretching out 
before you. For some of you, of course, 
every blissful minute of it will be filled 
to overflowing with camp and trips and 
visits and all the work and fun that go 
with them. But for most of you it’s go- 
ing to mean lots of spare time—hours and 
days and maybe even weeks with no spe- 
cial events or cares or duties. And isn’t 
that just the kind of time that hangs so 
heavy on the hands? 

Why not turn this summer’s spare time 
into cash? Why not have an interesting 
project for gathering pin money—pin 
money that will fatten up your regular 
allowance quite astoundingly, that may 
grow into a fund big enough to buy your 
whole winter wardrobe, or be the start of 
a nice little nest egg for college expenses? 
Why not pick a project that’s fun? And 
one more question: why not start laying 


Take sewing, tor instance. If you’ve 
had sewing lessons or have learned to 
sew at home, you can plan on a tidy 
little summer income right there. How? 
For one thing, you might go into the 
doll-clothes business. The demand for 
them is practically unlimited, for what 
little girl ever has enough hats and dresses 
and underwear for her family of dolls? 

Start out by canvassing the mothers of 
all the small girls you know. Talk to sev- 
eral of them, telling them you're “in busi- 
ness” for the summer, making doll ward- 
robes which they can use as birthday or 
Christmas gifts for their daughters. If 
they are interested, they will give you 
the measurements of the doll or perhaps 
the doll itself to take home. If you al- 
ready have some old doll clothes which 
you can copy, well and good. Otherwise, 
it’s safest to get a few commercial pat- 
terns. You can use them over and over 
and they will pay for themselves quickly. 

As for the materials, your mother’ 





these summer pin-money plans now? 

Actually, you have two things to sell. 
First, there’s your time, your energy, 
your service. Second, there’s your skill 
in any particular line. But if you take the 
second method, remember that anything 


made for sale must be done expertly 


to compare with professional work. 


/ 


i Fate 


way i ae 
C 4 
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scrap bag will yield many small /pieces 
and bits of trimmings which; can be 
—. a neat profit for dol) clothes. 
Also, most of the mothers/fromy whom you 
get your orders will prgbably be glad to 
ig dowy into their own s¢rap bags for 
materials for you ‘to use. 
Anaking these doll) wardrobes, follow 








by Georgia 


Lee Layton 








Jf ff Mlustrated by CLARE MeCANNA 
// 

the trénds and styles of your own clothes. 
Youll soon find that originality is a better 
selling point than costly materials. Just 
fashion a small scrap of corduroy into a 
fidred skating skirt, with gay mittens and 
4 cap to match. Turn the tiniest bit of 
felt into a doll’s beanie and matching 
oyer-the-shoulder bag, blanket-stitching 
the edges with bright wool yarn. Or sew 
dime-store beads around the neck, cuffs, 
and belt of a dress for a smart, finished 
look. All very simple—and very effective. 

If your skill lies in darning, you can 
earn a pretty penny by contracting to do 
the weekly sock and stocking darning for 
several families. This is really a combina- 
tion of skill and service! And then, there’s 
embroidery. If you have a knack for that, 
make up some samples of smart initials 
and simple monograms in satin-stitch and 
cross-stitch and show them to a few pros- 
pects. Suggest that if they'll provide the 
handkerchiefs, towels, or napkins, you'll 
embroider any initials they wish for about 
ten cents a letter. Use a little salesman- 
ship here, pointing out that by getting 
these things done now they'll be relieved 
of a lot of last-minute rush when Christ- 
mas shopping begins! 


IBS are the easiest thing in the world 
to make. Just cut them out of oilcloth 
and bind the edges with colored tape, 
leaving two ends at the back for tying. 
Place mats are simple, too. Cut ob- 
longs, about ten by fifteen inches, from 
some bright oilcloth. If you use pinking 
shears to cut them out, the edges will be 
evenly notched and will need no further 
finish. Otherwise, bind them like bibs, 
and sell them in “breakfast sets” of four, 
six, or eight. When cutting your oilcloth 
articles, be careful to save any little pieces 
of the material. These can be used to 
applique flower or animal designs—in con- 
trasting colors—on either the bibs or place 
mats, and can be put on with household 
cement. This cement comes in ten-cent 
tubes, is waterproof, and will stand 
boiling water. Here again, we advise you 
to make up a few attractive samples to 
show prospective customers before you 
go head over heels into investing in 
(Continued on page 26) 
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ALL SET—and worth taking 


Here’s a close-up of you in sport 
clothes that are wonderful from any angle. 


Green and white striped cotton shirt, with green crew neckline. 
Very washable. Sizes 10-20. 8-264 - 1.40 


Shorts of white jean, green stripe down the side. Washable, 
shrinkage not to exceed 3%. Sizes 8-20. 8-158 -1.23 


Snow white cotton shirt, with insignia in green. Tubs nicely. 
Small, medium and large sizes. 8-263 - 1.00 


Tomboy tailered shorts in forest green twill with white stripe. 
Fast color. Sizes 8-20. 8-114- 1.40 


Pullover sweatshirt in white cotton, fleeced inside. Green | 
insignia. Washable. Small, medium, large. 8-270-1.59 
a 


GIRL SCOUTS—National Equipment Service 


155 East 44th St. 1307 Washington Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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What's Cooking? 



























1 ‘ 


Level measurements 
make for super results. 
Basic tools are 4 graded 
measuring cups and 
spoons, and a spatula 


2 


When a recipe calls for 
one cup sugar, heap sug- 
ar in cup. Then, level 
off with knife blade. 
Don’t waste the excess! 


3 


Always sift flour before 
measuring it. Thus, you 
avoid lumps or air spaces 
(which might spoil cake) 
in final measurements 


+ 


To measure 14 cup fat, 
half fill measuring cup 
with water, adding your 
shortening until water is 
forced up to cup mark 


5 
For even, unpacked flour 
measure ment, it’s best to 
“cut” sifted flourin cup. 
Then, gently, tap outside 
of cup before leveling 


Photographs by General Electric Consumers Institute 
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y ELIZABETH MADIGAN 


ETTING the gang together for an 
evening's fun? Immediately food comes 
to mind. With the best jazz records stacked 
and the floor waxed for dancing, there’s still 
the important spread to prepare. It’s kind of 
nice to be able to whip it together yourself. 
So you'll know just how to brew a good 
cup of hot chocolate, or beat up a mean bis- 
cuit, the easiest and best way is to start from 
the beginning. Did you ever get the yen 
to try a recipe that sounded sugary and 
tempting and then find that you didn’t speak 
the recipe language? 
To be a good cook, here are some of the 
things you have to know before you start: 
First let’s revive our memories on cooking 
abbreviations; 


Tsp. = teaspoonful tbsp. — tablespoonful 
Ib. = pound qt. = quart pt. = pint 

oz. = ounce b.p. = baking powder 

min. = minute hr. = hour. 


That old phrase “the way to a man’s 
heart is through his stomach” still holds, but 
for extra-super cakes and mouth-watering 
fudge, you'll have to use level measures and 
get to know some of the cooking terms. 

You might be surprised to know that three, 
instead of two, level tsp. equal 1 tbsp. Also 
here are others to jot down: 


2 tbsp. = Ye cup 
8 thsp. = 2 cup 16 thsp. — 1 cup 
1 oz. = 1 tbsp. of butter 

V4 Ib. of butter — 8 tbsp. or 2 cup 
VY. Ib. of butter = 1 cup 


4 tbsp. = V4 cup 


Some recipes tell you to beat % cup egg 
whites. How are you supposed to know how 
many eggs are needed? Or would you know 
how many cups of sugar there are in a pound 
sack of sugar? This table of proportions is a 
good guide. 


VY, Ib. shortening = 2 cup 

VY. Ib. = 1 cup 1 Ib. = 2 cups 

2 cups granulated sugar — 1 Ib. 

2% cups powdered sugar — 1 lb. 

3 cups light brown sugar, firmly packed — 1 Ib. 
4 cups all-purpose flour (sifted) — 1 Ib. 
about 6 egg yolks = 2 cup 

5 or 6 egg whites = 1/2 cup 


need to be an electrician to 
to cook, but there are several 
electrical terms it is well to familiarize your- 
self with to assure better cooking results. 

For instance, a surface unit is the electric 
unit on the surface of the range used for top 
range cookery. Some ranges have a thrift 
cooker, which is a deep well located on the 
range surface. Here delicious baked beans 
can be steamed overnight for the next gath- 
ering of the crowd. 

A button which controls the heat of the 
surface unit, thrift cooker, or oven, is often re- 
ferred to as the “switch” and is located on 
the switch panel. A timer clock on a range 
is a grand accessory. It’s an automatic timer 
which turns the electricity On and Off during 
the cook’s absence from the kitchen. 

When a recipe says “pre-heat,” it means 
to heat the oven to the required temperature 
before putting the food in to cook. Another 
control unit is the temperature control, lo- 
cated on the oven. This unit can be set so as 


don’t 
he Ww 


You 
know 
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to maintain accurately the exact oven heat 
called for in your recipe. 

Anxious to assemble utensils and dip into 
a recipe? Let’s be sure to know a few of the 
cooking terms which many recipes take for 
granted you understand. 

For instance the term “pre-cook,” means 
to partially cook ingredients (or vegetables, 
etc.) in a small amount of water. Do you 
know the difference between 1 cup of cream 
whipped and 1 cup of whipped cream? It 
simply means that for the former you meas- 
ure the cream and THEN whip it. For a cup 
of whipped cream the cream is measured 
after it’s whipped. That goes for melting too. 
For 1 cup of butter melted, measure out 1 
cup of butter and put it in your skillet to 
molt; for 1 cup of melted butter, melt the 
butter first, then measure. 

When you've crossed these stepping- 
stones, you’ve taken a long stride toward be- 
nga good cook. 

THE END 


Talent Seareh Winners 
(Continued from page 15) 


ests and show plenty of ingenuity. One boy, 
George Loweree Gaines, Jr., fifteen, of Ham- 
den, Connecticut, is working on a scheme to 
add a pleasant odor as well as a pleasing 
color to clothes by development of a dye 
made from oat hulls. Another, John Charles 
Champeney, sixteen, of Wellington, Kansas, 
built his own telescope and observed the 
heavens from his back yard. The boy winner, 
Jules Kernen, spent most of last summer, 
from June 15 to August 15, doing an ecologi- 
cal survey of a three-acre open field in the 
city of St. Louis, classifying all the 245 
species of plants and animals in the area. 

Prettiest girl among this year’s finalists, 
seventeen year old Elaine Carlota Jones, of 
San Anselmo, California, is studying the ef- 
fect of vitamins on the growth of bacteria. 
She found so little written on the subject 
that she had to make pioneer decisions on 
how to conduct experiments with staphylo- 
coccus aureus and various vitamins. Ilonka 
Karasz, sixteen, of St. Albans, New York, 
succeeded in grafting a frog’s tail to its 
stomach by transplanting cells of an animal’s 
embryo. Josephine Baron Raskind, sixteen, 
of Forest Hills, New York, who received a 
$400 scholarship, is a whizz-a with the physa, 
or a small pond snail. She dissects the eggs 
with a fine-pointed glass rod which she de- 
vised. After exhaustive experiments, she 
found that pond snails lay the most eggs 
when they are fed on lettuce. This tall, 
poised, attractive girl scientist was one of 
the most popular finalists with the boys. 

All contestants showed a healthy  self- 
confidence and could, and did, make good 
public speeches in Washington. At the Sen- 
ate committee hearing on the Kilgore Bill to 
set up a Federal Government foundation for 
scientific research, Senator Saltonstall of 
Massachusetts asked the young people 
whether they were afraid of Government 
control in science—whether they felt that 
the Government might try to dictate too 
much the subjects to be studied. One of the 
boys jumped to his feet and said: 

“Senator, if I think that’s happening, I'll 
let you know, and if you think it’s happening,‘ 
you can always cut off the appropriation.” 
The spectators laughed and the Senator 
turned very red. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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WITH A 


GOLDWYN GIRLS! 


@ A pretty smooth-looking 
dish, eh? She’s Ruth Valmy, 
Goldwyn Girl. “Soft job, 

she has!” you say? According 
to Ruth, it’s a rugged life. 
Working in the Technicolor 
comedy, “The Kid from 
Brooklyn,”’ Ruth was up at six, 
at the studio by seven—with 

a long work day ahead, wearing 
a costume that weighed all 


of twenty-five pounds. 


At a glance, wouldn’t you say 
that Ruth’s glamor routine does 
right by her. Well, here are the 

ABC’s: A good eight hours’ 

sleep every night. Exercise, too. 
(Ruth is a good swimmer and rider, 
plays a fast game of tennis, and 
dances.) And three good meals a day. 


Including breakfast for sure. 


Says Ruth, “While working in the 
Goldwyn picture, ‘The Kid from 
Brooklyn’, I was especially glad I had 
discovered Wheaties. I ate Wheaties 
not only at breakfast practically every 
day, but also for an afternoon snack. 
They’re appetizing, refreshing, an 
ideal pick-up.” 
Try these crisp whole wheat flakes—a 
big bowlful with milk and fruit—at 
breakfast tomorrow. Wheaties taste 
wonderful any time you’re hungry. 
They’re nourishing, too. Better add 


Wheaties to your glamor routine! 
General Mills, Inc. 


“*Wheaties” and “‘Breakfast of Champions” are registered 
trade marks of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Have you ever 
cast one of 
Walt Disney's Miss Teen Shop Talk presents good buys that 


lomcas <iueienes? ( she uncovered while pounding the pavements 


Comfortable, convenient, and smart— 
the shoulder bag is here to stay. And 
here’s our latest favorite edition. It’s 
washable plastic calf with a 

gay, multicolored center design. 

Comes in white, red, or navy, and sells 
for $2.98, plus 20% Federal tax, 


at R. H. Macy, New York City 


Model-Cratt Sets come complete with molds, 


brushes, paints, modeling powder, full in- 


sirestions. Sey _ dealer! 


llodel-Cratt Inc. . So. 


dreamy any time— 


Teentimer’s Heavenly H*O Cologne. 





Matching “Lip Trix” comes in light, 
medium, raspberry, or pink. Cologne, 
$1.50; lipstick, 50e — both plus 20% Fed- 


eral tax. At Gimbels, New York City 


Paddling’s More Fun 








Knock. knock, what’s there? A 
gold metal door-knocker lapel pin, 
marked with your first name and 

last initial! $2.98 includes Federal 
tax and engraving charge. At 

R. H. Macy, New York City 


FASTER —because it's 25% to 50% lighter 
than ordinary canoes. 


SAFER—because air tanks built into ends 
make it unsinkable and self-righting when 
swamped. 


LESS WORK — because it needs no mainte- 
nance in fresh water, requires only painting 
to prevent corrosion in salt water. Two years’ 
tests prove it’s harder to puncture, with- 
stands far more abuse than other types. 
Built of the same aluminum alloy, in 
the same plant as Grumman Tigercat, 
Bearcat, Hellcat and Avenger fighting 
planes. 13, 15, 17 and 18-foot models | 
available — each in two weights — your 
choice of three colors or natural alu- 


minum. See it at sporting goods dealers, | 


Nobody needs to sing “Rain. rain, go 
away” now—not since the Glen-Tops 
Hood hit the market! This trick head 
gadget comes in gray and all the rain- 
bow colors, has its own case that 

Built by slips right into your handbag, and 


Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp. costs $1.00. At Stern’s, New York 
Bethpage, L. 1., New York City; and Marshall Field, Chicago 
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PONEXT TIME SAY 


BRIGHT STAR, 


for a better 
FLASHLIGHT 
and better 
BATTERIES 
Sterling silver ring—miniature version 
of your identification bracelet—is 
$1.95, including tax, at Lambert Brothers, 
Lexington at 60th, New York City. Add 


7c per initial for marking. Mention ring size 





e 


In gloves like these-—elbow high and trimmed 
with lace—you're sure to be a belle. They 
come in black and white only, but why not tint 
the white ones to match a summer dance 

dress? By Aris, they’re $2.50 at Carson, 

Pirie, Scott, Chicago; and Bul- 


lock’s, Hollywood, California 





wcarsrert® 
\ me stan garreny © 
. a : , . a SltTOn yy SAM 
This Volupte compact, in simple horizon- 


tal designs, has an inner metal door to keep your powder 


safe. It’s $1.50, plus 20% Federal tax, at B. Altman & Co., New York 


They're camp and vacation time necessi- 
4 ties! And besides protecting your clothing 


and other possessions from loss, at home 
or away, you'll find Cash’s Woven Names 
just the thing for smart tricks like hair 
are two more—gay, raffia ones bows, wrist bands and others you'll think 
up. Ask your Dept. store for CASH’S, or 
write us. 


P P _ 56 Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, Conn., or 
Both the bead belt and bell belt cost CASH’S «: ae etee tae tae 


i ° _o P 44, Cal., 26 Gray St., Belleville, Ont. 
$1.00 at Burdine’s, Miami, Florida; 
FS THREE DOZEN $1.50 NINE DOZEN $2.50 
and Marshall Field, Chicago PRIC 4 SIX DOZEN $2.00 IWELVE DOZEN $3.00 


LA OQ; This year, the word is “belts,” so here 


available in any color of the rainbow. 





Beautiful 
MOVIE STAR 
PHOTOS 


FOR 


30c 


Special 

Offer! 

Send Only $1 

for 12 Thrilling 
Photos 


DELUXE PHOTO SERVICE Dept. N-36 
Please order items direct from stores named and mention The American Girl Box 953 Church St. Annex, New York 8, N. Y. 
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Talent Search Winners 
(Continued from page 23) 


War made the Westinghouse Talent Search 
more important than ever before. So many 
students were drafted into the Army that 
science research lost a big crop of young 
people who would ordinarily have joined the 
ranks of experimenters and inventors. The 
idea back of the Westinghouse scholarship 
contest is to seek out top-flight young scien- 
tists and offer them substantial encourage; 
ment to continue their training. The Science 
Clubs of America sponsor the contest itself, 
which is open to high-school seniors in all 
public, private, and parochial schools in con- 
tinental United States. 

The contest is plenty tough. The first 
hurdle is a science aptitude test. This exami- 
nation consists of more than 100 questions 
and takes three hours to complete. In this 
year’s test the boys and girls were supposed 
to know the meaning of such terms as 
clastic rock, basilar membrane, sphygmoma- 
nometer, to know something about engineer- 
ing and mechanics, be able to solve fairly 
complex mathematical equations, and display 
general ability to observe, deduct, and rea- 
son logically. On the basis of this examina- 
tion, all except 600 candidates are eliminated. 

Next, the total is reduced to 300 on the 
basis of general schodlastic standings and 
records as students of science. The choice is 
then narrowed down to 150 on the basis of 
recommendation blanks filled out by the 
teachers of the candidates. In these the 
teachers evaluate the work habits, character 
and personality traits of the students under 
consideration. The points covered in the 
evaluation constitute, really, a formula for 
success in life. Students and grown-ups who 
want to get ahead in the world would do 
well to ask themselves these questions on 
which the teachers rate their students. 

SCIENTIFIC ATTITUDE: What has this 
student done to demonstrate his scientific 
attitude? Does he “jump to conclusions”? 
Is he objective about most situations or does 
he react emotionally? Does he discriminate 
between pertinent and nonpertinent evidence 
in solving a problem? Does he “try it and 
see”? 

WORK HABITS: What has the student 
done or failed to do which demonstrates the 
quality of his work habits? Does he attend 
to details, finish his work on time, stick to 
his task until it is finished, work steadily 
at an assigned job? 

INITIATIVE: What has this student done 
to show his initiative? Has he let failure 
stop him? Is he able to adapt his ideas and 
materials to new situations? Does he always 
follow “the way it was done by others”? 
Has he introduced new ideas and new ways 
of approaching problems? 


RESPONSIBILITY: Can this student be 


trusted with money, property, and confiden- ' 


tial information? Can he be depended upon 
to complete a task? 

SOCIAL SKILLS: How well does this 
student get along with other students and 
his teachers? How does he react to criticism? 
Does he have the ability to direct others and 
to gain the wholehearted co-operation of stu- 
dents and associates? 

PERSONALITY: Has this student at- 
tained his present success more by hard work 
or by native intelligence? Is this student mo- 
tivated more by ambition or by intellectual 
curiosity? 
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“$potlight’’ Bandmaster’s 
Quiz 


HARRY JAMES—known as the 
world’s number-one trumpeter—got off 
to an early start in the entertainment 
business. In fact, at the tender age of 
six he was a full-fledged circus per- 
former, jumping through a flaming hoop 
with a glass of water on his head! 

Soon Harry advanced to playing 
trumpet solos for the circus band, of 
which his father was leader, and when 
he was only seventeen, he—and his 
trumpet—joined Ben Pollack’s Band. 
Next, he stepped into a spot with Benny 
Goodman’s gang. Today Harry James 
has his own band—one of the most pop- 
ular in the country. 

A crack tennis and baseball player, 
Harry stands six feet one. While base- 
ball is really his pet hobby, he says he 
likes to listen to other bands, too (T. 
Dorsey is a favorite), and to play the 
drums (but is no Krupa). 

Because he knows you're interested in 
music, Harry’s arranged this musical 
quiz for you. So sharpen up your pencils 
and your wits and go to it. And by the 
way, what “spotlight” bandmaster would 
you like to have submit your next musi- 
cal quiz? Write us your suggestion. 


1. What do these phrases mean in music? 
a. Pianissimo b. Forte 
c. Crescendo d. Allegro 
e. Andante 

What f bandleader is known for 
his drawing of caricatures as well as 
for his rumbas? 
Who wrote ‘God Bless America’? 
What well-known popul comp 
appeared in the movie ‘To Have and 
Have Not” and what is his best known 
song contribution to popular music? 
What American composer wrote ‘‘Rhap- 
sody in Blue’’? 
What is: a. An “‘ickie.”’ b. A ‘platter 
jockey’‘? 
Whose theme songs are these? 
* @. “Thinking of You” 

b. “Let's Dance” 

c. “I'm Getting Sentimental Over 

You” 

d. “Take The ‘A’ Train” 

e. “Ciribiribin” 
From what classic composition was the 
popular song “Till The End of Time” 
adapted? 
How many keys are there on a stand- 
ard piano? 

. What great American composer, who 
died recently, wrote the music for the 
ever-popular ‘Show Boat’’? 

[Answers on page 48] 








The 150 who score best on the above are 
then rated on the basis of original essays 
submitted by them on “My Scientific Project,” 
along with their entire records, and the forty 
girl and boy finalists are chosen from the 
group. 

These are the young people who assemble 
in Washington for the final four days’ phase 
of the contest. Each of the forty has a per- 
sonal interview with the judges, and at the 
banquet which closes the contest the winning 
boy and girl receive their awards. Scholar- 
ships of $400, $200, and $100 are also dis- 
tributed among the other thirty-eight boys 
and girls. 

The judges for the Search this year were 
Dr. Harold A. Edgerton, of Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Dr. Steuart H. Britt, New York psy- 
chologist; and Dr. Harlow Shapley, Director 
of the Harvard Observatory. 

Most of the fun in being a finalist or a 
winner comes in the trip to Washington, for 
which all expenses are paid. This year there 
were three girls and five boys who traveled 
all the way across the continent—from Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington. They had 
a hilarious time together on the long train 
ride, and at least two “crushes” between boy 
and girl finalists date from the trip. In 
Washington, in the evenings, the boys forgot 
about trigonometry and engineering, the 
girls put aside bacteriology and astronomy, 
and together they went in wholeheartedly 
for fun. 

Of course we needn’t point out that a lot 
of hard work preceded all this glamorous fun 
in Washington. That’s obvious. But we do 
want to remind you, if scientific research is 
your line, that there'll be another Talent 
Search year—and that the rewards match the 
efforts. 

THE END 


Pin-Money Pointers 


(Continued ‘from page 20) 


materials. Also, in accepting orders it’s per- 
fectly businesslike to ask—politely—for a fifty 
percent down payment to cover immediate 
expenses. 

Do you live in the country or in a small 
town? Then you've plenty of special pin- 
money possibilities right under your very 
nose. You can mow lawns, weed gardens, 
pick fruit, type or print labels for jelly 
glasses, help prepare fruits and vegetables 
during the busy canning season. In _ the 
woods you can gather pine cones to sell in 
bright tartan bags for kindling fall fires. And 
perhaps you can gather—without violating 
any forestry rules and regulations—a few 
boughs of cedar. One Montana teen-ager, 
who had a cedar tree right in her own back 
yard, snipped off some of its lower branches— 
which by the way, was beneficial to the tree. 
Then she cut up the sprays into small pieces, 
leaving out the large stems and spines. Next? 
She made cheesecloth bags about five inches 
square and double-thick, and filled them with 
the cedar bits. She found her neighbors 
happy to buy these bags to hang in their 
clothes closets—for cedar discourages moths 
and gives off a delightfully fresh, woodsy 
fragrance. 

If you're a city girl and summer hours 
hang heavy on your hands, why not arrange 
a dog-walking schedule for yourseif? A 
little scouting among acquaintances in your 
neighborhood might reveal a family who'd 
be glad to pay you fifty cents nightly for 
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doing their dinner dishes and cleaning up the 
kitchen after the evening meal. And what 
about having several “customers” for whom 
you do the, marketing? If you know beans 
from broccoli, how to spot a good cut of 
beef, and when fruits and vegetables are 
ripe and fresh, you might build up a nice 
little business in marketing for the busy 
housewives with young children and the 
business women in your neighborhood. 

Do you like to compose poems or verses or 
jingles? In town or country, there’s a good 
market for this kind of work If you can put 
humor and originality into your jingles, you 
might make some extra money by working 
up ideas for place cards, for hostesses are al- 
ways on the lookout for something different 
to surprise their guests. Keep on the alert 
for news of parties, engagement announce- 
ments, arrivals of new babies, club lunch- 
eons, and other commumity activities. Then, 
when you hear of these, get in touch with the 
hostess or chairman of the entertainment 
committee and ask her to let you make some 
original place cards, or invitations, or an- 
nouncements. In the meantime, to get your 
“sales talk” ready, make a little sample of 
each different kind of verse appropriate for 
the particular event. All you need for this 
pin-money idea is some white drawing paper, 
India ink, a fine-pointed pen for lettering— 
and an active imagination! If you’re clever 
with water colors, decorate the place cards 
with pretty wreaths of flowers, twisty ribbon 
garlands, or amusing little figures either 
traced or drawn freehand. 


AYBE you don’t like housework in gen- 
eralf but have you discovered how really 
easy it is to polish silver, and how thrilling to 
see dark, tarnished pieces start to shine and 
gleam under your very eyes? Since many 
women these days don’t have enough help 
or time to keep their silverware in good con- 
dition, you might spend some very profitable 
mornings this summer by contracting with 
busy housewives to polish their silver once a 
week. You'd do this right in their homes, of 
course, with their materials. 

Naturally, you know all about the evening 
“baby sitting” business, but there’s another 
angle to this service you might try. Many 
mothers with babies or small children are 
anxious to have them out of doors for several 
hours on good days, but find that this often 
interferes with their own household duties. 
They'd be very glad to pay some responsible 
gir! to watch over their toddlers in the play 
yard, or to take the baby out in its buggy at 
regular hours every day. Here again, you 
can make up a definite schedule to cover 
several clients throughout the week. You'll 
very likely find that the daytime care of 
children is more interesting and far more 
personally satisfying than the evening “sitter” 
job, that it will still leave you plenty of time 
for picnics and swimming, and that perhaps 
you can even get a nice suntan while you do 
this daytime “sitting.” 

These are just a few suggestions—there are 
dozens more pin-money possibilities—but you 
may find one among them that fits in with 
your summer plans. Most of them are a lot 
of fun—all of them are profitable. And who 
can tell? Out of one of these casual activities 
you might discover and develop some talent 
which will guide your future vocational path! 
And here’s another tip: better use some.of 
your leisure time this summer to make your 
own Christmas gifts. Come December, it'll 
be so much money in the bank! 

THE END 


The . American Girl 








The bumps are smoother, the 
sun is sunnier when that rugged 
character’s around. The air is 
friskier, the scene is dreamier 
when you're together. It's double 
the fun! And the new improved 
postwar Arrid gives you almost 
double the protection of any other 
deodorant against perspiration... 
makes it a cinch for you lo keep 
your glamour rating. 


Ir your date’s a whiz at parquet polishing, you'll 
have to know your steps. First step is Arrid— 
thirty seconds to smooth this gentle white 
cream under your arms and it’s bye-bye to 
perspiration and odor. Then no matter how 
dizzy the pace, how hot the music, you'll float 
through the air with the greatest of ease and 


stay sweet-to-be-near-to. 


There's no date shortage for the gal whose 
charm is always refreshing. Thanks to the 
new improved postwar Arrid, perspiration 
and odor can be scientifically and safely 
outlawed! For all the latest know-hows on 


charm and beauty send for your copy 
of “Look lovely, Angel” — a beauty and fectively 
good-grooming bulletin that’s bound to 
boost your Eye Q. Address Dept. 872 
53 Park Place, New York 8, N. Y. 3. Does 

NEW, IMPROVED POSTWAR 


Arrid 


* Based on tests of leading and other deodorants. 


The dogs are tastier, the 
mustard’s tangier when you're 
a twosome. The talk is wack- 
ier, the comebacks snappier 
when your poise is perfect. 
That's why Arrid’s a must on 
your daily grooming list . . . 
it stops perspiration and odor 
. .. keeps a girl in her guy's 
Dream Department. 
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also 10¢ and 59¢ 
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t Aid for Forests: 





“How You Can Help Fight Forest Fire” 
is the subject of this morning’s talk 


WO YEARS ago, Senior Girl Scouts added another 
community service to their already long list. They be- 

came “Ranger Aides”—keepers of the great out-of-doors 

—and they dedicated their time and energy and thought to 
keeping all forms of life in a safe-and-sound condition. They 
began simply, by removing from their minds any idea that one 
form of lite, from nature’s standpoint, is more worthy of being 
saved than another. They came to realize that all forms of life 
—the snake, the toad, the earthworm, the bat, the deer, the 
tree, the dandelion—have their place in the scheme of nature. 
Often, of course, it’s impossible for a Ranger Aide to start 
her conservation and reforestation activities with something 
glamorous—like fighting forest fires, planting thousands of new 
trees, or camping on huge reclamation projects full of wild 
life in need of help. But each one finds she can do something 
to help save our nation’s natural resources, whether it’s just 
guiding visitors in the local bird sanctuary, helping with fire 
prevention by distributing red cotton fag bags, or quietly help- 
ing educate other young people in the rules of conservation. 
Because most of the camps did similar work, we.will tell 
you about a typical program at Camp Wakotomika in Ohio. 
Wakotomika, named after the river that flows near by, was an 
experimental camp set up when the Ranger Aide project first 
got under way. Here a selected group of girls from Ohio, 
Kentucky, and West Virginia gathered to study tree planting 
and healing, trail clearing, soil testing, and in general, to learn 
conservation methods by practicing them. While at this camp, 
the girls averaged a planting of 150 young pine trees a day, 
and set out over 1000 tulip poplars and 300 pine trees on their 
camp site of 250 acres. They built diversion dams and covered 
areas with mulch to prevent soil erosion. State forestry ex- 
perts visited Camp Wakotomika and advised the girls on 
proper work methods, and each camper returned home at the 
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by Harriett C. Philmus 


As ‘Ranger Aides,” Senior Girl Scouts take 
part in a big and exciting outdoor program 


Thinning out wild cherry trees which are choking the spruces 
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end of the session a qualified Ranger Aide, 
ready to institute, or help out with, a con- 
servation program in her own community. 
Results were so successful that similar train- 
ing centers are planned for this summer. 

Some years before Camp Wakotomika was 
set up, there had been a serious storm which 
had bent and destroyed many trees. Here 
was a chance for a real reforestation job—and 
the girls did it. They trimmed away under- 
brush, chopped and sawed fallen timber, 
cleared paths, and marked trees along nature 
trails. 

But the real excitement came when these 
Ranger Aides wanted to fell a large, sickly 
hemlock, to make stools for their camp. 
They had all heard woodsmen call “Tim... 
ber ...3mr..r’ when a tree was about to 
fall, but they now learned that there was 
more to tree felling than just that pictur- 
esque call! They started sawing the tree, 
sharing turns on the two-handed saw, but 
soon discovered that they were not sure 
about exactly where the tree was going 
to fall. Since the hemlock stood almost in 
the center of their camp, this seemed like a 
very serious problem indeed and they decided 
to ask for help from a near-by woodsman. It 
was a good thing he came at once for, 
surveying the situation, he told the ladies-in- 
distress that the tree at that moment was 
scheduled to land on their lovely outdoor 
kitchen, unless he changed the direction of its 
fall—but quick! To do this, he made a deep, 
diagonal gash in the tree, on the side toward 
which he wanted it to fall. He then showed 
how, by resting the head of the hatchet in the 
groove, the handle would point to the exact 
spot where the tree would fall. On the 
opposite side of the tree from the groove he 
drove wedges into the slit previously made 
by the two-handed saw of the girl “lumber- 
jacks.” He next pounded on the wedges, 
and then the girls saw the tree begin to sway 
until at the shout of “Timber!” it fell in the 
exact spot indicated by the hatchet handle—a 
lesson in lumberjacking these Ranger Aides 
will never forget! 

During dry spells, when the roads got 
dusty, the girls learned to spread dampened 
pine needles on the roads to keep the dust 
down. Whenever rains washed cuts in the 
hillsides along the road or driveway, or 
through the fields, the girl brigades were out 
in their blue jeans and bright shirts, cleaning 
brooks, building diversion dams, or covering 
the ground with mulch to prevent soil ero- 
sion. They got browner by the minute, and 
their eyes sparkled with health and fun. 

Often Forest Rangers, from the State’s 
parks and forest divisions, came to the camp 
to share with the girls their vast store of in- 
formation on wind and weather observation, 
fire fighting, soil erosion, and all the other 
important phases of conservation. 

Everything the girls learned in that sum- 
mer session centered on one focus: their own 
relation to the universe. Day by day, as 
they worked close to nature, the campers 
learned to see that each form of life is 
dependent upon all that preceded it and 
intimately related to all that comes after it, 
and that each one has a place in this drama 
of evolving life. 

These Scouts, before they reached the 
camp, had become familiar with their State’s 
fire laws as they affected wooded property, 
and with the principal provisions of the game 
laws. They had learned how to use and kéep 
in good condition a jackknife, hatchet, hand 
ax, pruning clippers, saw, and small fire extin- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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The girls who never grew old! 


One summer’s day, a person clicked 
a camera shutter 
And immediately these girls 
stopped growing; always to remain 
the subjects of a happy photograph. 
But that’s just one of the miracles 
you can perform with a camera. 


You can make this year’s gradua- 
tion parties and all your other good 
times last forever. You can enjoy 
them again and again through bright, 
exciting pictures. 

And don’t think that you have to 
be an expert to take good pictures. 
It’s really simple,when you use Ansco 
—the film with the “wide-latitude.”’ 


9.66 


Because of Ansco’s“‘wide-latitude;’ 
you get good pictures, even though 
you make small errors in exposure. 

You’ll find picture-taking is more 
fun—find you have a better chance 


of getting better pictures when you 
use Ansco Film. Try it, today! 

Ansco, Binghamton, New York. A Divi- 
sion of General Aniline & Film Cor- 
poration. General Sales Offices, 11 
West 42nd Street, New York 18,N. Y. 
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NOTE TO SENIOR GIRL SCOUTS 
Starting with the April issue, Senior Girl Scout news items formerly 
printed in “Senior News” (now discontinued) appear in this depart- 
ment. Send us your news, Senior Scouts—our readers want to 
know all about the interesting things you're doing. 


® When feminine frailty finds its limitations, there’s one very 
good answer to the situation—appeal to the more muscular sex. This 
theory worked very well indeed for the Senior Girl Scouts of Rhode 
Island who, wanting to tidy up their camp and make some neces- 
sary repairs, graciously asked a group of high-school boys if they'd 
be interested in a party. When the boys said “Sure!” the girls let 
it be known that there was a little work connected with this par- 
ticular party. And that’s how fifteen boys found themselves at 
Camp Hoffman, in South County, Rhode Island, doing such things 
as sawing fallen trees, carting firewood into the camp cellar, and 
tacking up weather stripping. Meanwhile, the girls mended mos- 
quito nets and measured windows for curtains, but they got to- 
gether with the boys on scraping down the canoes. When it got 
dark came the party—baked beans, frankfurters, salad, cocoa, and 
doughboys. And after that the rafters shook with reels and square 
dances. Perhaps this will give you some ideas. 


® Alert Senior Girl Scouts of Owensboro and Henderson, Ken- 
tucky, have just held such a successful Senior Girl Scout conference 
that they're planning to have another one just before summer va- 
cation. At the first conference, discussion groups studied ways of 
stimulating more interest in the Senior program, the continuing 
need for Senior Service, and ways of financing troop activities. 
These Scouts believe that for making new friends, keeping up with 
the old ones, exchanging program ideas, and generally making 
Scouting more alive and worthwhile, you can’t beat a conference! 


® To celebrate the 34th anniversary of the founding of the Girl 
Scouts, a unique party was given in New York City. Held at the 
headquarters of the Girl Scout Council of Greater New York, it was 
given for children of the UN consul staff members from Greece, 
Czechoslovakia, Holland, Norway, Yugoslavia, and the Soviet 
Union. Many of the guests arrived in native costume, and as the 
guests came in the door each was presented with a friendship bag 
selected from the thousands made by Girl Scouts in every part of 
the city. One hundred children attended the party, among them 
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ten Boy Scouts who arrived staggering under a huge birthday cake, 
lettered “Happy Birthday to the Girl Scouts from the Boy Scouts.” 
A magician and a pianist provided entertainment, and local Girl 
Scouts kept their guests’ plates piled high with birthday cake and 
ice cream. Mr. and Mrs. Irving Berlin were on hand, too, and Mr. 
Berlin led the singing of his “God Bless America.” And by the way, 
we think, that every Girl Scout should know that Mr. Berlin has do- 
nated the entire proceeds from royalties on this famous song to the 
promotion of Scouting in underprivileged areas of New York City. 


@ When one thousand refugees, freed from concentration camps 
in Italy, came to Fort Ontario as guests of the United States Gov- 
ernment, Girl Scouts of near-by Oswego, New York, seized the op- 
portunity to help along the cause of international friendship. The 
refugees came from Yugoslavia, Russia, Belgium, Austria, Poland, 
Germany, and Italy, at the invitation of the late President Roose- 
velt. To start the ball rolling, the Girl Scouts of Oswego collected 


Girl Scouts and their guests at Camp Hoffman work on the ca- 
noes—just part of work they did to put their camp in shape 
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toys, dolls, and picture books for the smaller children of the camp, 
many of whom had never seen such luxuries. Meetings with the 
older girls followed, and everybody soon got to know one another, 
learned one another’s games and songs, and swapped customs and 
recipes. Colored slides showing different parts of America and 
various Girl Scout activities helped introduce the newcomers to 
America and to Girl Scouting, and before long the girls of the 
shelter became full-fledged Girl Scouts in Troop 40. When the 
refugee girls and their families leave Fort Ontario as brand-new 
American citizens, the Girl Scout councils in the communities 
where they settle will be notified so that each Girl Scout will be 
welcomed into Scouting wherever she goes. If one comes to your 
town, perhaps you'll be able to help in making her feel at home. 


@ We know very well that really good ideas for raising funds 
for troop pleasures are always welcome, so here’s one for this month. 
It’s the brain child of the Girl Scout Mariners of the Mariner Ship 
Challenger, of Tampa, Florida, who provided a nursery for small 
children and babies-in-carriages at their State Fair. Here—for a 
modest fee of 25c per hour per child—tired mothers could leave 
their offspring in capable Girl Scout hands. As a side line, the 
Mariners ran a parcel-checking station, charging 10c for each parcel. 
Altogether, $175.00 was taken in—a tidy little sum which will be 
used to finance a cruise the Mariners plan for the first week in June. 


® You will be proud to know that Mrs. Paul Rittenhouse, Na- 
tional Director of the Girl Scouts, has been asked by President Tru- 
man to become a member of the National Famine Emergency 
Council, and that in accepting, Mrs. Rittenhouse pledged the full 
co-operation of the Girl Scout organization. What does this mean to 
you? It means that every Girl Scout is being asked to redouble her 
efforts to conserve food, and use less, so that the starving peoples of 
the world may be kept alive. It means that now the Victory Collec- 
tion of Canned Foods, the fat salvage campaign, Victory Gardens, 
aid to farmers, and observance of a Share-the-Food Day are all 
more important than ever. If vou’re interested in a new list of six- 
teen specific ways in which girls can save food, ask your leader for 
it—it appears in the May issue of “The Leader.” If every Girl Scout 
followed these suggestions, and saved one pound of food a week 
for six months, mathematics show that the grand total would be 
29,700,000 pounds—or almost 15,000 tons—of food! 


® We doff our new Easter hats to St. Joseph, Missouri, for a 
Wing Scout program that sounds like one of the very best. One 
hundred and nine lucky girls—divided into five flight groups—are 
participating, under the direction of a former WASP ferry pilot, and 
each flight is taking part in one of several projects. These include 
the gathering of complete information on passenger flights to vari- 
ous points in the country, obtaining material pertaining to all kinds 
of airlines and civil-service airport jobs, getting information about 
makes of planes, their speed, cost, and seating capacity, and collect- 
ing information on all C.A.A. requirements. 


Two Girl Scouts who were lucky enough to be at Headquarters 


just in time to pose for pictures with the Lady Baden-Powell 
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in Girl Scouting 


Perhaps most exciting of all is the fact that local businessmen 
have bought a PT-19 which the Wing Scouts can use for all their 
groundwork. Arrangements have been made for the use of a hangar 
at Rosecranz Field, and the girls will convert one of the former 
barracks into a flight room—attractively decorated with pictures of 
planes and models made by members. All the information the 
five flights are going to collect will be available, free of charge, to 
anyone who calls their flight room at Kosecranz Field! 


® Most of the members of Senior Scout Troop 11 in Muskogee, 
Oklahoma, have been Scouts since Brownie days—and it’s easy to 
understand why they enjoy their Scouting so much, when you hear 
the sort of things they're doing! For instance, one day recently 
their high-school gym teacher called attention to the fact that too 
many girls were using too much lipstick in unbecoming shades. Her 
remark inspired a good grooming discussion in the next troop 
meeting, and this in turn resulted in a charm lesson for all the girls 
in the high school. The Scouts secured the permission of the prin- 
cipal and the dean, the gym teacher co-operated by asking all the 
girls to write down their personal beauty problems, and the troop 
leader invited the town’s foremost beautician and cosmetic con- 
sultant to discuss these problems at an assembly of high-school girls. 
It all worked out very well—atter one hour and forty minutes of the 
assembly, all the students were reluctant to leave, and the school 
principal was so enthusiastic that he’s asked the Senior Scouts for 
more of the same! 


© If you are a Wing Scout in Region I, you may have been 
disappointed to find that you could not get a free ride in the Piper 
Trainer, Wing Scout, as was planned when the article, “Wings for 
the Wing Scouts.” appeared in the February, 1946, issue of THe 
AMERICAN Ginv. Subsequent events proved that it was impossible to 
follow this plan. For a nominal fee, however, flights can be ar- 
ranged if they are under the proper auspices, and we hope all you 
Wing Scouts in Region I will get a chance to fly in your very own 
Wing Scout. 


® Brownie Sccut- of Milton. Massachusetts, are justifiably proud 
of the International Pageant they put on for other Scouts, relatives, 
and friends recently. Each Brownie participating wore a placard 
representing the flag of another country and told something about 
the activities of Scouts or Guides in that country during the war. 
Movies of Our Chalet. the Girl Scout and Girl Guide chalet. in 
Switzerland, were shown and of course there was singing—as there 
usually is when Scouts get together. Contributions to the Juliette 
Low World Friendship fund were asked as admission. 


Each month, ‘‘All Over the Map” will bring you news of outstanding 
things being done by Girl Scouts. If your troop has any exciting plans 
afoot, or has recent!y undertaken any especially interesting project, write 
and tell us all the details (send photographs if you have them) so that 
we can pass the news on in these columns. 


Senior Scouts of Owensboro and Henderson, Kentucky, have a 
confab at their recent and successful Senior Scout conference 
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by Lawrence N. Galton 


Dry Toes: How often have you been caught in a sudden shower— 
had your feet soaked and your stockings stained with shoe dye? Or 
have you no rubbers to fit over your high-heeled shoes—or your 
low-heeled shoes—or the open-toed ones with the big bows in front? 
Well, no need for excuses any longer, for now on the market are 
rubbers that you can wear inside your shoes. Made in stocking 
colors, they’re invisible on the foot, yet provide adequate protection 
against sudden rains. When you pull them off just tuck them into a 
plastic case, and slip the whole thing into a corner of your pocketbook. 
And when you get home, you can rinse them out in soap and water. 


Clear Closet Space: Do you have to share a closet with your little 
sister? It’s being done in the best of families these days, but that 
doesn’t make it any less of a problem, does it? One good device to 
increase space, inspire neatness, and make life easier in general is 
a strong and steady rod designed especially for junior clothes. 
Hooked over any ordinary clothes closet pole, it comes to a height 
that a child can easily reach and doesn’t interfere with big sister’s 
street-length dresses and coats. You use the top rod and the kid 
sister uses the lower one—and everybody’s happy. 





Yank the Curls: Last time you went after a snarl did the comb 
render up some teeth? Or did it just plain break in half when you 
dropped it on the washroom floor at recess? Well, comb troubles like 
that are going to be reduced, they tell us, when nylon plastic combs 
begin to filter into the stores—which ought to be about the time this 
magazine reaches you. These combs can take a lot of beating and 
won't break even if you drop them on a tile floor. Last but not 


least, boiling water doesn’t damage them at all, so you can keep 


them hospital clean. 


Puff Puff: If your little brother’s a fiend for electric trains and 
there’s a present due him soon, we suggest you purchase a package 
of pellets that will make his toy locomotive puff real white smoke. 
These chemical pills provide a whoosh of smoke with each thrust of 
the drive rod, and the results are not dangerous, involving no intense 
heat, steam, or flame. Father will be fascinated, too. 








Food Mixer: This is neither a complicated electrical mixer nor an 


‘ old-fashioned, ordinary egg-whip, but something in between—a super 


hand-beater, streamlined and precision built of stainless steel. With a 
mere twist of the operator’s wrist, the machine-geared, pear-shaped 
dashers beat their powerful way through most cooked vegetables, 
fruits and batters. Furthermore, they work absolutely noiselessly— 
and splashlessly! Mother will welcome one of these mixers with open 
arms and find a hundred uses for it. And you'll have fun with one, 
too—for frothy malteds, eggnogs, and strawberry sauces and things. 





Tumbling Tumblers: And now nylon plastic’s going into the manu- 
facture of drinking cups and tumblers. What’s the advantage? Toss 
a few on the floor and you'll see for yourself—not a break or a chip 
or a crack! They can also be boiled safely for sterilizing, and are 


' 
entirely tasteless, of course. All this makes them perfect for bath- ' 
rooms, kitchens, sickrooms, and picnic kits, but the tumblers can ; 
also grace the dining table, being a pleasant shade of ivory, with j 
slightly curved sides and rimmed tops. They have a cool, appetizing, ; 
translucent look very becoming to almost any liquid. “ 


i 





Prima Donna’‘s Prop: Here’s a practical invention for you who 
play for yourself as you sing at the piano—or for you who just plain 
play, for that matter. It’s a sheet-music turner which you operate by 
a slight pressure of the foot. It looks just like an everyday music 
standard, but has a clever pivoting arm with a bar that grips the 
sheet of music and quietly turns the page for you. 


If you want to know more about any of the products described in this column—send your 
questions to “It's New’ Editor, The American Girl, 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, New 
York. No inquiries can be answered unless you enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 





First Aid for Forests 


(Continued from page 29) 


guisher. They’d learned how to identify poi- 
son oak, poison ivy, and poison sumac; how 
to avoid being poisoned, as well as how to 
treat oak, ivy, and*sumac poisonings. Most 
of the campers were already familiar with the 
prevailing plant blights and pests of their 
regions. Many had learned to identify at sight 
and had studied the habits of several wild 
animals, birds, snakes, fish, toads, or frogs. 
And the minute the campers unloaded their 
duffles at Wakotomika, every single bit of 
this special preparation suddenly became 
very pertinent indeed! 

All this activity may make life at a Ranger 
Aide camp sound like an “all work and no 
play” project, but there’s always time left 
over on good days for swimming, fishing, 
and relaxing. Rainy days are busy, too. 
Then some campers choose woodworking— 
and learn to recognize the finest grains of 
various woods and to carve them into pins, 
buttons, and bracelets. Others study the 
habits and feeding of wild birds and animals. 

And when the day’s work is done there’s 
plenty of time for other kinds of fun, too— 
campfire sings and weenie roasts and gay 
square-dancing parties. Then there’s stillness 
—just the tree toads cheeping, or maybe a 
hoot owl hooting, to remind everyone that 
tomorrow is another day, and the elements 
are at work to see that every Ranger Aide is 
kept busy in the outdoors. 

Information on how to become a Ranger 
Aide may be obtained from Girl Scout Na- 
tional Headquarters at 155 East 44th Street, 
New York 17, New York. Perhaps you'll 
want to find out about this in time for camp, 
or for planning a fascinating and useful 
stay-at-home project for summer. And by the 
way, here’s a bit of a head start—the pass- 
word's “Timber!” 

THE END 


Sky-High Flying Editor 
(Continued from page 11) 


berlin, the famous flier, was barnstorming 
the country to interest people in aviation, 
sent Caroline Iverson to Rockford, Illinois, 
thirty miles away, to get a story about him. 
She not only got her story, but flew back to 
Janesville leaning over Chamberlin’s shoulder 
in the cockpit, watching the dials on the 
instrument panel. That was her first taste of 
the flying. 

But for some time afterward she continued 
to run her shopper’s column, write fashion 
articles, and dabble lightly in radio broad- 
casts, theater reviewing, and display adver- 
tising. Once she was commentator for a 
$10,000 fashion show at a summer resort. 

“You know,” she say, “that’s one of the 
advantages of working on a_ small-town 
paper. All kinds of opportunities are thrust 
at you. On a big-city paper you have to be 
a genius, particularly if you’re a woman, not 
to be lost in the shuffle. Any girl who wants 
to get into the newspaper game should start 
near home on a small paper, and make a 
reputation for herself there—then the big 
papers will come to her.” 

One day the blow fell. “I'm afraid we'll 
have to let you go,” the advertising manager 
said. “I’m terribly sorry. You’ve been doing 
fine work, but we have to reduce our budget, 
and you're one of the newest recruits.” 

“And that,” she says, “is one of the dis- 
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advantages of work on a small-town paper!” 

It didn’t take her long to get another job, 
however. The Milwaukee “Journal” offered 
her a position in its advertising department. 
“It was not a very glamorous job,” she re- 
calls. “It consisted mostly of selling ads over 
the phone.” 

Since this job, though good experience, 
was not very exciting, Miss Iverson began to 
look around for an outside interest. She 
read in the paper that the Government was 
going to give a civilian pilot training pro- 
gram at the University, and since she was a 
Wisconsin graduate, she thought she might 
be eligible. With a quota of one girl to 
fifteen men, she was lucky enough to be the 
girl selected for this group. 

For someone who was later to pilot a plane 
to Mexico and Alaska, and fly to Greenland 
and Iceland, Caroline’s first flight lesson was 
anything but auspicious. She was nervous 
and excited, and much to her horror, her 
stomach rebelled and she was airsick. 

“I certainly was not a ‘natural’ pilot!” she 
admits. “In fact, I was such an all-around 
poor studeht that after a few flights my 
first instructor refused to teach me any 
longer. But that proved to be another lucky 
break for me, really, because my new teacher 
was wonderful. I know now that except for 
his patient instruction, I would never have 
completed the course.” 

When she was fortunate enough to be 
permitted to enroll in the secondary CPT 
program of advanced maneuvers and acro- 
batics in an open Waco biplane, she realized 
that she couldn’t manage such a stiff flight- 
training course and her job too, so she re- 
signed from the newspaper. 

“That was the toughest program I have 
ever undertaken in my life,” she declares. 
“Engines and aircraft were particularly diffi- 
cult subjects for me, and I’m glad I had a 
strong foundation of mathematics, for with- 
out it I really would have been sunk. I 
worked my head off for three months. 

“There were nineteen boys in the group, 
though,” she grins, “and I was the only girl, 
so we had lots of fun on bad weather days, 
when there was no flying, having cokes and 
dancing to the airport juke box.” 

After the secondary program was finished, 
Caroline took examinations for ground-in- 
structor ratings and soon was teaching navi- 
gation, civil air regulations, and meteorology, 
as well as writing articles about the town’s 
airport activities for the local paper. 


B NOW she had four distinctly different 
jobs and was taking another Govern- 
ment flight training course, all at the same 
time. One day, at a State Civil Air Corps 
breakfast flight, she learned from an Army 
officer that licensed women fliers had a 
national organization called the Ninety-Nines. 
He suggested that she write to his friend, 
Teddy Kenyon, who was a member. When 
Caroline received a very cordial answer from 
Teddy, inviting her to the annual Ninety- 
Nines convention at Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, she persuaded a friend, Maggie Seip 
(who was later killed while on duty with the 
WASP) to accompany her to Albuquerque 
in a borrowed Taylar-craft. Neither of the 
girls had ever flown outside Wisconsin be- 
fore, but Caroline had 120 hours flying to 
her credit, Maggie about 50, and Caroline 
was good at navigation, so off they went. 
The weather was terrible. The girls en- 
countered all kinds of storms and were con- 
stantly delayed by fog. The only extra 
(Continued on page 35) 


















_ Are you in the know? 


In calling for an appointment, how 
should she give her name? 

0 Miss Dinah Mite 

0 Miss Mite 


How’s your telephone technique? Whether you're 
buzzing the dentist or beautician— when making 
any business appointment give your full name. 


Thus, the gal above should be Miss Dinah Mite. 

























































\ Which distinguishes her from other Miss Mites; 
\. prevents needless puzzlement. And on “problem 
\ days” there’s no need for guesswork—as to 
j which napkin really protects you. Kotex is the 
name to remember. For you get plus protection 
from that exclusive safety center. There’s never 

a panicky moment with Kotex! 





This sleeping beauty’s off the beam, because — 


0 She’s a curfew keeper 
0) She should be prom-trotting 
0 She’s still wearing makeup 


Sleep and beauty go together— but don’t 
dream“of wearing makeup to bed! It coars- 
ens your skin— makes mud-pies of your 
complexion. It invites unsightly “blos- 
soms.”’ So, refresh your face thoroughly at 
bedtime. Cleanliness and daintiness go to- 
gether, too. And they’re never more 
important than at “‘certain”’ times . . . that’s 
why Kotex contains a deodorant. Locked in- 
side each Kotex napkin, the deodorant 
can’t shake out because it is processed 
right in. See how this new Kotex “extra” 
can keep you sweet-and-lovely! 





Should a gal go down the : 
aisle first? 


O Yes : 
OO No 
0) Not always 


Usually, the swish dish should 
be first to follow the%usher. 
But a gal doesn’t always pre- 
cede her escort. When the 
usher is not at the door, her 
tall-dark-and-Vansome leads 
the way. Know what’s what. 
It keeps you confident. And 
to stay confident on “those” 
days, know which napkin gives 
lasting comfort: Kotex, of 
course. For Kotex is made to 
stay soft while wearing. And 
because Kotex has flat, tapered 
ends that don’t show, you can 


A DEODORANT in every “scoff at revealing outlines! 
Kotex* napkin at no extra cost 


More women choose KOTEX* 










*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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If you like to sit on the edge of 
your chair, you'll probably want 
to see THE WALLS CAME TUM- 
BLING DOWN, a murder mys- 
tery in which Lee Bowman, who 
plays a sophisticated columnist, 
gets involved in more trouble 
than he'd bargained for. The 
story revolves around the disap- 
pearance of a famous painting. 
Marguerite Chapman has the 
romantic feminine lead. 


BAD MAN’‘S TERRITORY adds to 
a sudden run of wild Westerns 
with Randy Scott, Ann Richards, 
and Gabby Hayes in the princi- 
pal roles. The picture will take 
you back to the early days of 
Oklahoma badilands, with Jesse 
James and the Dalton boys to 
give you arip-roarin’, gun-totin’, 
sharpshootin’ time. Lovely Ann 
Richards plays the part of a 
brave newspaper woman. 


Joan Davis goes through a lot of 
crazy capers in LULU TAKES A 
HOLIDAY. She starts out as a 
bespectacled college professor, 
gets involved in a publishing 
scheme, acquires a press agent 
(Jack Oakie), and becomes a 
glamour girl. For one of the 
sequences where Joan loses her 
memory after a taxi accident, 
cots are needed in the aisles 
for rest between laughing fits. 


THE VIRGINIAN is coming to the 
screen, with Joel McCrea and 
Barbara Britton in the leads and 
Sonny Tufts and Bryan Donlevy 
as supporting cast. The story is 
laid in the early eighties, with 
Molly Wood arriving in lawless 
Wyoming to teach school. She 
and the colorful Virginian fall in 
love, but complications develop 
which make her change her 
mind. Thereby hangs the tale. 


Speaking of MOVIES 


by 
TAMARA ANDREEVA 


SKED in front of his studio-lot teacher. 
how he liked schoolwork, “Butch” 
Jenkins cleared his throat, cast a cau- 

tious glance at the teacher, and answered 
diplomatically, “Ask me later. There are 
certain reasons why I can’t say just now.” 


% Anything can happen in Hollywood—and 
does. The other day a turtle had a stand-in 
on an RKO movie stage, because RKO 
claimed stoutly that the turtle was fainting in 
front of the bright klieg lights. For humani- 
tarian reasons, a clay effigy was used in the 
scene. A square dance on horseback was 
filmed at Republic. Perhaps Republic was 
trying to do something new in the way of 
rustic entertainment. 


% LeRoy Mason, a character who hasn’t 
drawn an honest breath in front of the cam- 
eras, 1s a quiet, benign person in real life. 
He devotes his free time to teaching Girl 
Scouts pottery-making. At his San Fernando 
ranch, Mason has a large barn and kiln 
especially constructed for the work. 


*% In vaudeville, Red Skelton used to eat as 
many as twelve doughnuts per performance, 
and since he did three acts a day, he figures 
that during a six months’ tour he ate around 
seven thousand sinkers. No wonder he’s been 
named “King of the Dunkers” for National 
Doughnut Week. 


% Barbara Stanwyck’s thirteen year old son 
gets an allowance that amounts to about half 
of Charlie McCarthy’s (Ssh! thirty-five cents). 
But before he can get it, he must mow the 
lawn. 


*% During a rehearsal of MONSIEUR BEAU- 
CAIRE in which he plays a French duke, 
Bob Hope accidentally upset a screen on 
Mona Maris. “My,” he quipped, “I’ve seen 
many an actress on the screen, but this is the 
first time I’ve seen the screen on an actress.” 


% Two kangaroos are on their way to star- 
dom. They are being imported from Aus- 
tralia by William Cagney, to stage a boxing 
match in a forthcoming production, THE 


STRAY LAMB. 


% Real Army fliers at the Los Angeles Met- 
ropolitan Airport were shocked into speech- 
less fury when they saw a banner reading 
“We fly anything, anywhere, anytime,” over 
their field. The aggravation gave place to 
chuckles when they found out the banner 
was merely a prop for a forthcoming Fox 
picture in which Johnny comes flying home. 


% Before leaving for the East, Jack Carson 
walked on the set of THE SENTENCE, 
spotted Ann Sheridan and Director Vincent 
Sherman in a script huddle, and quipped: 
“Look! Sherman and Sheridan. First time 
together since the Civil War.” 
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Sky High Flying Editor 
(Continued from page 33) 


equipment in the fragile, light plane was a 
portable radio. They flew all the way to 
Albuquerque on its beam. 

Held up at Kansas City because of a low 
ceiling, they met a Boston woman, also 
headed for the convention. She, however, 
was flying an instrument-equipped Fairchild 
24. and had an instrument rating in her log- 
book. She left the two girls with many mis- 
givings and went on ahead to the convention. 
Once there, she upset everyone with her 
account of “two inexperienced girls, flying 
cross-country with almost no equipment!” 
Two days later, Caroline and Maggie calmly 
landed at Albuquerque, as if they had just 
flown over from a near-by field. Shortly 
after the convention, Wisconsin formed its 
own chapter of the Ninety-Nines with Caro- 
line as its first president. 

While she was at the convention, one of 
Miss Iverson’s former students purchased a 
brand-new Taylor-craft. One day she and 
the student decided it would be fun to take 
a trip to Nevada to visit a cousin, and go on 
from there to see Caroline's sister in Seattle. 
When they reached Seattle, the two pilots 
decided that, as Alaska was just a stone’s 
throw away (a mere 1500 miles) they might 
as well take in that trip. too! 

Just about every complication possible 
came their way. Airports were few and far 
between; they had water in their gasoline; 
they had to make several forced landings 
because of bad weather; they ducked around, 
over, and through unexpected storms. Over 





a wild part of Wyomin; they ran out of gas. 
Spotting a lone man, they swooped danger- 
ously low to shout “Where can we land this 
thing?” The man pointed, of all places, high 
up to a lofty plateau—the emergency landing 
field in Knight, Wyoming, and the highest 
field in the United States. 

Caroline received a lot more publicity as a 
result of this trip. When, the following 
spring, “Life” magazine sent a scout to uni- 
versities in the Middle West to unearth 
writing talent, it was natural, therefore, that 
the University of Wisconsin should recom- 
mend her. And then a letter arrived from 
“Life” offering her a job on the staff. 

Arriving at the magazine’s offices in New 
York with a lot of big ideas—which she says 
were soon knocked out of her—Caroline 
swung into the routine of a large publication. 


HE had been on the job about five months 
iJ when two of the editors walked into her 
office, on the 31st floor of the Time and Life 
Building in Rockefeller Center, one morning 
and said without preamble, “We'd like you 
to go to Texas tonight to do a story on the 
Suzy Q—the airplane with a personality.” 

Next day, Caroline was having lunch with 
the crew of the Suzy Q—but in Washington 
instead of Texas—the crew had suddenly 
changed location! Her story was so good 


that the editors published it with a by-line, , 


gave her a raise, and officially promoted her 
to the position of aviation editor. 

In the course of her assignments for “Life” 
Caroline Iverson has done a great deal of 
traveling and has been at the controls of just 
about every type of Army bomber. 

“You know,” she confides earnestly, in her 
simple, friendly manner, “all that cross-coun- 





...and now a short solo 
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The Nation’s Number One Band Leader 





“Thanks to the Fleer people for letting me sound off on my pet 
subject. I like their democratic thinking—and I like their gum, too.” 
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“Sure it’s jun, to play solo. But there’s a lot more 
to it than just blowing your own horn. You've got 
to be in tune with the gang that’s playing with you 
... know when to soft-pedal your own part. 
“When everybody's in the groove, and nobody 
hogs the spotlight, that’s solid sending ...in my 
band, your glee club, or our United Nations. 


You'll join the chorus of cheers for Fleer’s 
yourself, once you trv this delicious 
candv-coated gum with the extra pepper- 
mint flavor. You get twelve snow -white 
fleerletsin a handy green-and-white pack- 
age, for just Se. There’s a trend to candy- 
coated gum... 


try Fleer’s today! 





try flying I did on my own before joining 
“Life” has helped a lot on these assign- 
ments. My knowledge of the various parts 
of the country and of the people in each 
section is invaluable background for my 
present work.” 

In September, 1944, just preceding the 
memorable trip to Greenland, Caroline ac- 
companied Margaret Bourke-White, the fa- 
mous woman photographer, on a_twelve- 
hundred mile, ten days’ trip around the 
United States in a TWA Lockheed Electra, 
on an assignment for a special edition of 
“Life” called “A Letter to the G.1.’s,” which 
would show the boys overseas how America 
looked from the air at that time 

“That’s what makes my job so fascinat- 
ing!” Miss Iverson beams with infectious 
enthusiasm. “No two assignments are any- 
thing alike. I find that at some time or 
other I use every scrap of knowledge I've 
ever gathered. But you need a lot of stamina 
for a job like mine—the hours are uncertain 
and there’s a lot of traveling.” 

“I think there’s a promisiing future for 
young women in aviation writing—in fact, in 
journalism of all kinds. Recently my alma 
mater, the University of Wisconsin, con- 
ducted a survey of jobs for women in this 
field. These experts concluded that there 
will be many journalistic opportunities for 
girls now in high school and college, partic- 
ularly in such fields as home economics and 
fashion writing, where the male competition 
is either very slight or nonexistent 

“Of course I feel that there is only one 
job just like mine, but I think there will be a 
variety of writing, advertising, and editorial 
jobs for girls in aviation in the -future.” 


THE END 
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We Are Too Old 


Montc.iair, New Jersey: I have taken THE 
AMERICAN GIRL ever since I started to be a 
Brownie. I think it tops every other maga- 
zine for girls. 

But I would like to make one suggestion. 
I think that it is growing too old for the 
younger set. I am twelve, and that probably 
is the cause for this suggestion. There are 
too many fashions and beauty tips and not 
nearly enough stories. 

A thing I would like to encourage, though, 
is that you keep up the articles on girls’ 
careers. The article on physiotherapy was 
extremely interesting. It would be swell if 
you would have an article about nursing—I 
am so interested in it. 

I am very fond of horses, too. Why don’t 
you ever have any horse stories? And don’t 
forget Lucy Ellen and Bobo. 

ANNETTE HADLEY 


We Are Not Too Old 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEw Mexico: I have just 
finished reading my March issue of your 
wonderful magazine. I have only taken it 
since September, but from some of the let- 
ters in A Penny For Your Thoughts it must 
have changed a lot. Nothing could be any 
better than it is now. 

I am ten years old and in the fifth grade. 
I could not be a Brownie, because there were 
too many Brownies and not enough leaders. 
When we finally heard that we could be 
Brownies, it was too late and we became Girl 
Scouts instead. Our troop is working on our 
Second Class badges. 

In the March issue, Joyce Bollardi said she 
was in favor of the magazine as it is, for 
younger and older girls both. I am in favor 
of this, too. We younger girls like to think 
we are more grown up, so the beauty tips 
and styles help our make-believe. I am a 
movie fan and news on the stars is interest- 
ing. 

Mother is a leader and she thinks THE 
AMERICAN Girt is wonderful for girls, es- 
pecially Girl Scouts. 

I love the Jokes and A Penny For Your 
Thoughts pages. Lucy Ellen and Clover 
Creek are the best continued stories. In the 
January issue I enjoyed Stage Fright and 
Little Genius more than any other stories I 
have ever read. But why don’t you have 
a scrapbook page for snapshots of readers? 

Keep up the swell work on a wonderful 
magazine, because I think it is the best by 
far. 

Nancy Cooper 


& 





Useful Beauty Hints 


KENOSHA, WISCONSIN: I was just reading the 
article, It’s a Neat Idea, by Hazel Rawson 
Cades in the March issue. I am only eleven 
years old, but some of the beauty hints are 
just as useful to us as to the older girls. 

I liked the March cover. I hope Lucy 
Ellen will be back. Now you could tell about 
her adventures in married life. 

Keep up the good work, because I think 
it’s a wonderful magazine. 

JEAN RASMUSSEN 


Dogs Requested 


TiTusvILLE, PENNSYLVANIA: I started sub- 
scribing to your magazine this year and I 
like it very much. I am ten years old and I 
do not think the stories are too grown up. 
I liked The Secret Closet very much. 

I have one suggestion to make, though. I 
am crazy about dogs, particularly collies, 
setters, and cockers. A picture of a collie 
would be swell for your cover. 

CynTHIA CHICK 


Country Dancing 


WEsTERLY, RHOpE IsLaNp: I am writing to 
say how much I really liked your article 
Country Dancing Comes to Town. It was 
swell. 

Square dancing is loads of fun once you 
learn how. I go to a square dance every Fri- 
day night here and really enjoy myself. There 
are many different kinds and I’ve done quite 
a few of them. I don’t think they are one 
bit old-fashioned. In fact, you get just as 
much exercise out of square dancing as you 
do in jitterbugging. We can get six square 
sets on the floor at once, and when they get 
going the place is really alive. 

I want to urge the girls and boys to learn 
how to square dance. They (the girls) may 
spend the first few times screaming at the 
way they get thrown around, but they will 
like it in the end. 

Thank you again for your super article, 
Country Dancing Comes to Town. 

RoseELLA WILcox 


English Reader 


LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND: My younger sister 
and I have been taking THE AMERICAN GIRL 
for two years now. I have just finished read- 
ing the January issue and decided to write 
to you. The things I like best are the stories 
about Lucy Ellen and Bobo Witherspoon, A 
Penny For Your Thoughts, and Speaking of 
Movies. Couldn't you put in some more 
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articles on individual film stars, like the one 
on Margaret O’Brien, and actresses, like the 
one on Lenore Lonergan? I also like the 
article on the Norwegian and Dutch royal 
families. Could we have more of them? 

Other pages I look forward to reading are 
the Jokes page and It’s New! I also like the 
serial, Clover Creek, very much. How about 
some crosswords and puzzles? I am sure 
they would be welcome. 

My hobbies are collecting pictures of the 
royal family, the care of dogs and _ babies, 
reading, cycling, and music. My sister and I 
are Girl Guides and belong to the 6th Girl 
Guide Troop in Bury. 

With lots of love to all Girl Scouts in 
America and to you for a lovely magazine. 

MERYL ENTWISTLE 


Dogs And Designing 
Garnet Lake, New York: I have been tak- 
ing THE AMERICAN Girt for two years now. 
I like it very much and agree with most of 
the other girls that the change has made the 
magazine more popular than ever among the 
teen-agers. 

I like dogs very much and think it a good 
idea to have a few dog stories in THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL. 

I think it would be very interesting to have 
a dress-designing contest and to publish the 
best ones. I’m sure it would be a thrill to 
any girl to see her dress in a magazine. 

NinA HARRINGTON 


Compliments And Suggestions 


Fircusurc, Massacuusetts: I want to com- 
pliment you on the good work you are doing 
with THe AMERICAN Girt covers, stories, 
articles, and styles. I give three cheers for a 
wonderful magazine. 

The Spring Seasoning article in the March 
edition was wonderful. .I have one sugges- 
tion. Could you have the clothes in color on 
the fashion pages? I think it would be a 
swell improvement. 

I think you should have more stories like 
Clover Creek, Becky and the Youth Problem, 
Little Genius, Oh, What a Beautiful Day, etc. 

I am fourteen and I like stories about 
careers for girls. I think that when girls are 
going to junior and senior high they begin to 
think to the future and what kind of careers 
or professions they are going to take up. I 
would like to be a reporter when I am old 
enough. 

I think you should keep up the good work 
in the fashion department. The more fash- 
ions and clothes, the better the magazine. 


If you wish information about starting a Girl Scout troop, write to Girl Scouts, attention Field Division, 155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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No, don’t take out the stories the younger 
girls like. Keep them in. It would be nice 
if the magazine were thicker. 

Could you give us more hints about how 
to be popular with boys and our classmates? 
I am popular, but I would like to know more 
about pepularity. Also, more about new hair 
styles and ways of making out-of-date dresses 
up-to-date. I am growing quite rapidly now 
and all the dresses I bought last year I have 
outgrown, and the styles are not as up-to- 
date as I would like. I know you have given 
us a few hints, but could you give us just a 
few more? 

Please do not think we girls are too par- 
ticular. Perhaps I have asked for too many 
favors for the girls my age. Do what you 
think is right. 

A Scout FRIEND 


Serials 


Cuicaco, ILutrnots: I enjoy THE AMERICAN 
GirL magazine very much, but there is one 
part about it that I dislike. It is the contin- 
ued stories. I don’t like the continued stories, 
because if a girl subscribes in the middle of 
one of them she doesn’t know what the story 
is about. I enjoy the Jokes and A Penny For 
Your Thoughts very much, but I hope there 
will be more complete stories in the next 
issue. 
BERNADETTE URBANSKI 


We Click 


Turee Rivers, Micuican: I have taken THE 
AMERICAN Girt for two years now and I 
think it’s simply super. 

The first year I took it I.thought it was 
rather dull; but now I can’t praise it enough. 
The March issue was especially nice. I liked 
Hallelujah Day best. I liked the cover the 
best of all the covers that have been on the 
magazine so far. I'm going to renew my 
subscription to this swell magazine as soon 
as our troop registers next month 

ARDEN RutH KEYES 


Honest Opinion 


Cricaco, Ituinots: T have taken THe ArerR- 
ican Girne for almost two years and have a 
subscription for-two more years. 

The teen-agers think the magazine is won- 
derful. So do I! But why not have styles for 
the younger set, too? 

Mary Ann Kuhle seems to think that Tut 
AMERICAN GIRL is a teen-age magazine only, 
but I don’t think so. Anyway, I hope not. 
She also says we will want the teen-age styles 
later on. But what about now? What do we 
do—just sit and watch? 

Excuse me for criticising so much, but that 
is What I honestly think. 

SALLY NEESON 


Writing Ambition 
Lake Wortn, Florina: I am writing to tell 
you how much I enjoy THe American Girt. 
In 1943 I ‘had a three years’ subscription 
Which ran out in 1945. I was so tired of 
looking at the old American Girv that I 
didn’t want it renewed. I bought a copy of 
the January issue at a newsstand and when I 
saw the change I sat right down and wrote 
out another three years’ subscription. I like 
it a lot and I hope it will be getting better. 
I just received my March issue and the 
article on The Bedspread Makes the Room is 
very good. It will help me a lot next week 
when I begin my bedspread. 
I am sixteen years old and a junior in high 


The American Girl 











When you have a knotty problem 
to solve, have a ‘fresh up” with 
7-Up first. You'll find so much 
enjoyment with each fresh, 
clean-tasting sip that you're ready 
for any problem. After school or 
with meals, 7-Up always tastes just 


right... always adds to the fun. 
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school. I want to write short stories for girls’ 
magazines when I graduate. I think it would 
be nice to have a feature in THE AMERICAN 
Girt for girls like me to send in our work 
and have it published. I’m sure 
other girls who will agree with me. Thanks 


again for a super magazine. 


! too? 


Thanks for a swell magazine, but now it is 
just another magazine for girls, not especially 


I am thirteen years old and 


for Scouts 
| curved bar. 


| Selling Christmas Cards 


FLusHiInGc, New York: Holy crow! 


sure someone would write you 


December issue, especially the article Paper 
Dolls Plus by Joan Younger. I think it was 


super with a capital S. 


I have just finished my February issue. I 
enjoyed the serial, Clover Creek, and am 
anxious for my March issue to come, to find 
out what happened to Betty Lee and her 
dog Rompy. I also enjoyed Oh, What a 
Beautiful Day and I am thrilled to hear from 


Lucy Ellen and her family. 





Joan CARMAN 


More On Scouting 


Corey, PENNSYLVANIA: What happened to 

our Girl Scout magazine? When I first started 
taking THe AMERICAN Gir, I thought it was 
just the magazine for Scouts. The stories and 
articles are really super, but it should have 
its badge work, too. Most of the girls in my 
| troop liked it before also. Girls everywhere 
like the new magazine, but it lacks the Scout 
helps. Please, can we have some Scout news 


Harriet MARKERT 


I got my subscription for selling Christmas 
cards for the Girl Scouts. Before then I had 
been borrowing the magazine from the li- 
brary. I now send my copies to my girl 
friend, who has moved away. She enjoys 
them as much as I do. 

I am twelve years old and I am in grade 
eight-A. I will be thirteen in October. I am 
a member of Girl Scout Troop 439 in Flush- 
ing, and [ love Scouting. 

CarROLeE DoucLass 


Seventh Grader 


NewsurcGH, INDIANA: I just want to tell you 
how much I enjoy your magazine. I am 
twelve years old and in the seventh grade. 
My first chance to read this magazine has 
been during this school year. All the girls 
enjoy it very much. I like Clover Creek, 
Stage Fright, and The Secret Closet best of 
all, and I always read A Penny For Your 
Thoughts. 

My main hobbies are drawing, designing, 
swimming, and biking. I like mystery stories 
and wish you would feature them often. 

Puyuus LEE PApGEtTT 


Date Data 


Asspury Park, New Jersey: I feel that the 
January issue of THe AMERICAN Girt is the 
best I have ever read. Many of the girls, 
like myself, who read this magazine are in 
their teens and the article on beauty tips is 
just what we want. Please, let’s have more 
of them. Also, how about some date data? 
It would be perfect if we could have some 
tips on going out with boys. It would help 
to improve the magazine and would tempt 
more teen-agers to subscribe to it. 
Gitpa EIDELSBERG 
THE END 


Elementary. Dear Elly 
(Continued from page 9) 


tearing back, fairly bursting with news, he 
was quite prepared to find it had some con- 
nection with the jewel case. 

“Miz Trask!” Hannah gasped. “What do 
you suppose? Old Phineas Spencer—you 
know, he’s that cranky old farmer on the 
back road with the pretty stepdaughter that 
run off and married Jim Jordan last week? 
Well, sir, his house was broke into and robbed 
just last night, and the thieves got away 
with a lot of valuable jewelry Phineas had 
hid in his old clock. And that jewelry, by 
rights, belonged to Cathy—every smitch of 
it. My patience, we'll none of us be safe with 
such things going on!” 

“Jewelry!” Elly cried. “Why Butch—” and 
subsided with a stifled, “Ouch!” as Butch’s 
number ten shoe nudged her ankle. 

“Lem Orrin—that was him jest brought 
over the eggs,” Hannah went on, “says it’s 
all over town that old Spencer had a run-in 
yesterday with Jim Jordan about Cathy’s in- 
heritance. Seems Spencer’s wife willed all 
the jewelry to Cathy, to be handed over to 
her when Cathy married.” 

“Wait a minute!” Mrs. Trask pleaded. 
“Let's get this straight. I remember Mrs. 
Spencer was a widow when she married 
Phineas about ten years ago. Her first hus- 
band was Cathy’s father. Wasn’t his name 
West?” 

“Yep. Caleb West,” Hannah answered 
promptly. “He was sort of a flashy character, 
I've heard—” 

“I'm sure you have,” Mrs. Trask mur- 
mured. 
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“and gambled,” Hannah _ continued. 
“Loads of money one day and none the next 
—you know the kind. Well, when Mrs. West 
was widowed, didn’t old Spencer, the penny- 
pincher, spruce up and go courtin’, thinkin’ 
she’d been left a tidy fortune. They do say 
he was fit to be tied, later, when he learned 
that Caleb West had spent every cent he had 
on jewelry—rings and stickpins for himself, 
and brooches and a big diamond bracelet 
for his wife. And Mrs. Spencer left all that 
stuff to Cathy.” 

“She made a will, I hope,” Butch put in. 

“Sure she did. But Phineas never told 
Cathy about it, and never probated the will. 
Instead, he hid the jewelry in his grand- 
father’s clock and he and his old-maid sister 
Hetty made a regular drudge of Cathy, 
workin’ her in the house and 





“Right.” Butch slowed down. “Watch for 
a broken place in the hedge. I want to go 
up again and peek through.” 

“There! That. looks like it,” Elly ex- 
claimed a moment later. “Oh, Butch,” she 
quavered, “let’s go get the police first.” 
But Butch was already out of the car. 

The two girls watched in half-assumed fear 
as he climbed the bank, and both screamed 
in genuine terror when the roar of a shotgun 
shook the air, bringing the leaves of the 
hedge down in a green shower on Butch’s 
head. 

“Keep off my proppity!” a cracked voice 
shouted, and Butch stood not upon the order 
of his going, but came pelting back across 
the road—so pale, Elly declared later, that 
every freckle on his nose looked like a blot. 





when to keep his mouth shut.” He picked up 
his desk phone. “That you, Mamie?” he 
asked. “Get me the Spencer farm—Oh, 
hello, Miss Spencer. This is Dave Driscoll. 
Let me speak to Officer Gates, please.” 

Fifteen minutes later Willowvale’s ordi- 
narily quiet Main Street was buzzing with 
the second sensation of the day, when 
Phineas Spencer, protesting vigorously, was 
escorted into the town hall by the two young 
State Troopers who had been sent to his farm 
to investigate the robbery, reported shertly 
after daybreak by Spencer himself. 

“Aw, save your breath, Phineas,” the chief 
told the fuming captive. “You ain’t under 
arrest—yet. Keep him here, boys, till I get 
back. I got an errand to do with my young 
deputy—Mr. Conover, meet Sergeants Gates 

and Oliver, of the State 





on the farm night and day to 
pay for her board and keep. 
And you can bet your bottom 
dollar they did their best to 
scare away every beau she 
had.” 

“I get it,” Butch - said. 
“Spencer figured that he'd 
keep Cathy under his thumb 
until she was a hopeless old 
maid, and then he’d get the 
jewelry, somehow. Trick her ; 
into some deal to sign it Tail 
away—” 

“Probably,” Hannah agreed. 
“But love laughs at sourpusses. 
Jim Jordan got back from the 
Army this spring, and Cathy 
ran away and married him last 
week. Went down to the East- 
ern Shore, where Jim has a 
filling station. Well, sir, Jim’s 
a fine, honest fellow and it 
would take more’n Phineas 
Spencer to scare him. He and 
Cathy came to town yesterday 
and Jim faced old Phineas 
down. Told him he’d have to 
hand over Cathy’s inheritance 
today, or else!” 

“But howd he find out 
about the will?” Butch asked. 

“Hetty!” Hannah replied. 
“She got panicky when Cathy 
married Jim—thought Phineas 
might get put in jail. So she 
wrote to Cathy and sent her 
the will! Isn’t that somethin’?” 

“It’s something I wanted 
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Head down, our pup 


First hesitates; next dares 


One step. Another. Then, ‘Scrup! Scrup!”’ 
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GOING DOWN 


. by Bert Penny 

























His brakes start slipping and he skids downstairs 





Police.” 

It was a proud moment in 
Butch’s life as he shook hands 
with the two smiling young 
officers, then opened the door 
of the station wagon with a 
flourish. “Take the back seat, 
girls,” he said. “The chief will 
sit up front with me.” 

At the Spencer farm, Butch 
led the way back through the 
barnyard and into the orchard. 
“Right about here, sir,” he 
said finally, “is where old 
Phineas was standing when he 
heard me and picked up his 
shotgun this morning. Yes, 
see, here’s the fresh sod he was 
tramping down. Shall we— 
dig, sir?” 

A pitchfork and shovel are 
not hard to obtain on a farm, 
and the gleaming contents of 
the battered lard can they un- 
earthed were pronounced by 
Jim and Cathy Jordan, that 
afternoon, to be the identical 
articles of jewelry listed in 
Mrs. Spencer’s will. 

“I thought old Spencer acted 
jittery when I gave him that 
twenty-four hours’ notice,” the 
ex-soldier said. “But I never 
dreamed he'd try to pull a 
trick like this—faking a rob- 
bery by rifling the clock him- 
self, burying the jewelry, and 
throwing the cases into the 
lake. If you hadn’t come along 








to know, all right,” Butch 
nodded. “And now I think 
we'd better go after the groceries, Mrs. 
Trask.” He could tell from the eager blue 
eyes and the sparkling brown ones fixed upon 
him that neither Mildred nor Elly could keep 
silent much longer. 

“You are a meanie!” Mildred exploded, as 
the station wagon bounced toward town. 

But Elly turned on her friend. “Don’t be 
goonish,” she told her. “Mother wouldn’t 
have let us come with Butch if she’d known 
—she’d have sent for the sheriff or somebody 
herself. Isn’t this more fun?” 


“Y-yes.” Mildred was doubtful. “But sup- | 


pose the police think Butch stole the jewelry 
—have you thought of that?” 

“Sure,” Butch answered cheerfully. “And 
I need you two for an alibi. Just remember it 
was a quarter past ten when I got home last 
night.” 

Mildred shuddered. “Golly, I never real- 
ized what an alibi was before. Look, isn’t 
that the Spencer farm?” 


The American Girl 


“That awful man!” Mildred gasped. “Did 
you see him, Butch, leaning over the hedge 
and shaking his fist at you?” 

“I saw him,” Elly déclared hotly. “It was 
old Phineas Spencer. He looks just like a 
nasty old grasshopper. Butch, he didn’t hurt 
you, did he?” 

“Of course not.” Butch managed a feeble 
smile. “He only meant to scare me, and I 
don’t mind telling you he did. Look, gals, 
I've got to get to the police chief quick, and 
don’t ask me why. Just hang on tight and 
let me think—” 

Willowvale’s chief constable, fat, slow- 
speaking Dave Driscoll, ushered Butch and 
the girls into his stuffy private office at the 
back of the town hall and listened, stroking 
his chin thoughtfully, while Butch talked. 
Then, taking the velvet case which Butch 
handed over with a heartfelt sigh of relief, 
he said “You picked yourself a right smart 
friend in young Conover, Miss Elly. Knows 





just in time to stop one on 
your windshield, Conover, old 
Spencer might have gotten away with it.” 

“Yea, and don’t forget,” Dave Driscoll 
grunted, “that the kid here did some mighty 
smart headwork, as well. Someone else who 
happened to be Johnny on the spot might 
never have given the old box another 
thought, nor have figured out that there was 
something fishy in Phineas’ reporting the 
robbery as taking place just after midnight, 
when it was a couple of hours earlier that the 
box hit his car. You'll make a good detective 
some day, my boy.” 

But that, Butch told Elly that evening, was 
no longer his pet ambition. 

“It’s swell in theory,” he confided, “but in 
real life, it’s apt to be a sordid, nasty busi- 
ness. You know what, Elly? I think I’m 
going to collect stamps instead. Do you sup- 
pose your mother would let us have those 
old letters we found up in the attic the other 
day?” 

THE END 
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Upbeat At Boys Town 


This fall, forty lucky boys from “Boys 
Town,” Nebraska, will go on a singing tour 
of this country—and eventually may even 
wind up in England and Ireland. 

In case you don’t know, Boys Town is a 
home for boys, run by the kindly and famous 
Monsignor E. J. Flanagan—better known as 
Father Flanagan. Many of the inhabitants 
of Boys Town were picked up and brought 
to the home because they ran wild in the 
streets, and so they were at first considered 
fundamentally bad boys. But as Father 
Flanagan worked with them, educated and 
befriended them, this idea was disproved. 

Father Flanagan has always encouraged 
singing, and the Boys Town choir—which 
started out with only twenty voices—now 
numbers one hundred and fifty. Choir mem- 
bers are rather privileged characters—living, 
studying, and singing together in a special 
building. Several times the boys have sung 
in Nebraska towns and several times they've 
sung over the radio, making such a hit that 
Father Flanagan decided he’d take them on 
a tour and show them something of the 
world. Naturally, no boy who’s behind in his 
schoolwork will be permitted to go on the 
trip, and none of them will have to worry 
about missing classes, for three teachers will 
accompany them on the tour. Minneapolis, 
Chicago, and New York will all get a chance 
to hear the boys—and it’s very likely that a 
singing short movie will be made of the choir. 
After all, Father Flanagan is well known in 
Hollywood, for he was the hero of the pic- 
tures “Boys Town” and “Men of Boys Town.” 


Small Fry 


The next time you feel droopy about being 
so young, just stop to think for a minute 
about what an important cog teen-agers are 
in the -machinery of our country’s business 
economy. It seems that someone with a 
mathematical turn of mind has figured out 
that, all in all, you're responsible for buying 
approximately —$5,000,000,000—yes, _ that’s 
billions—worth of merchandise each year! 

A lad who has recognized the importance 
of the teen-age market, and started a brand- 
new business venture on the strength of it, is 
Eugene Gilbert, a nineteen year old Chi- 
cagoan. He calls his enterprise “The Gil- 
bert Teen-Age Services” and he and his crew 
of young employees take polls of teen-age 
opinion by buttonholing and questioning a 
large number of high-school boys and girls. 
An airline, a candy firm, a department store, 
and an automobile manufacturer have al- 
ready hired Gilbert to find out just what 
young people want these days. 
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by LLOYD WELDON 


Gilbert’s latest statistics show that the 
dunce’s cap—a tall, pointed affair which suits 
almost any girl’s hairdo—is the coming thing 
in the way of informal head covering. In 
fact, he predicts that within the next ten 
months we may see it replacing the bandana 
in teen-age wardrobes. Well—we’ll be watch- 
ing. But Gilbert should know. 


Get Together, Americans! 


Over two hundred seventh-grade pupils, 
and about fifty of their parents, were invited 
to a novel kind of party in New York’s Inter- 
cultural Education Workshop this spring. It 
was called a “Get Together, Americans” 
party, and the grownups and teen-agers who 
attended had lived in Russia and Germany, 
Austria and Africa, Puerto Rico and Poland. 

The main entertainment of the -afternoon 
Was a question-and-answer game, beginning 
with this simple query: “Where were you 
when you were twelve?” Dr. Rachel Davis 
Dubois, the Workshop’s Director, asked the 
question and she started off the answers, too, 
telling how she was reared as a Quaker in 
southern New Jersey. She recalled how she 
and her sisters used to undress before a huge 
pot-bellied stove and then race upstairs to 
leap into a feather bed. This called up mem- 
ories of beds some of the others had slept in 
—a dried grass mattress for a woman of Rus- 
sia, a straw tick for a Negro woman brought 
up in Missouri. Soon everybody was chat- 
tering about pillow fights and then—some- 
how—came an interesting discussion of native 
celebrations. A Puerto Rican mother de- 
scribed a spring carnival in her native land 
where the people all wore masks, and 
sprinkled one another with perfume as they 
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danced through the streets. And a Jewish 
woman told of a spring religious holiday 
called “Purim.” She spoke of the special 
poppy-seed cakes and ther she danced and 
sang the Hebrew song, “Ha Purim.” 

When the party was over Dr. Dubois ex- 
plained why it had been held. “A simple 
sharing of experience,” she said, “is the secret 
of mutual understanding and respect.” 


ACS 


Just before the war a renowned Russian 
researcher named Dr. Alexander A. Bogomo- 
lets told the world about the development of 
a new serum for which he’d been searching 
for many years. He called it “Anti-reticular- 
cytotoxic serum”—or ACS for short—and if 
American researchers think as highly of it as 
he does it may result in a scientific miracle 
that will practically double man’s life span. 

Bogomolets developed ACS after an ex- 
pedition to the village of Abkhasia in Russia’s 
Caucasus Mountains that is noted for people 
who live to a very ripe old age. In this 
“Methuselahville” he began by studying 
twelve lively people—all of them over one 
hundred years old—and he found that they 
had one major thing in common with young 
people. Their connective tissue—that mem- 
branous network which supports and binds 
together the other tissues in all parts of the 
body, lines the blood vessels, makes tendons 
and cartilage—was young. 

Pursuing this line of research, Dr. Bogo- 
molets found that this intricate system of 
connective tissue acts as the céntral power- 
house for our bodies, from which flow the 
basic biochemical processes for keeping the 
body young and protecting it from disease. 





ANSWERS: 


the heels. 





QUICKIE QUIZ 


1. Do you know three ways in which you can help in the save-the-bread program? 
2. Can you name two snacks you can give up, in order to send more food to the hungry peo- 
ple abroad, without endangering your own vitality or balanced diet? 
, 3. Do you know two dressings containing no oil that can be used on salads? 
4. Do you know the Government estimate, in dollars, of the amount of usable food thrown 
into home garbage cans yearly in the United States? 


1. a. Always keep bread in the breadbox or icebox, wrapped neatly in its store wrapper. 
b. Freshen up a stale loaf by putting it in a paper bag, dampening it under the water 
faucet, and then heating in a hot oven for ten minutes. Rolls work the same way, but 
heat them only three or four minutes. c. Cut thinner slices of bread and don’t throw away 


2. Doughnuts: they use up valuable wheat, sugar, and fats. Double-decker sandwiches: in- 
stead, try open sandwiches and save two slices of bread. 

3. Use plain lemon juice, salt, and pepper. Or try a mixture of Roquefort cheese and cream. 

4, During the war (when we thought we were being thrifty) the War Food Administration 
estimated that four billion dollars worth of usable food was discarded every year. 
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He believed that if he could discover some 
way to stimulate its connective tissue, the 
body would renew its ability to resist—to a 
large extent—the degenerative diseases that 
age brings. 

Bogomolets was given his own institute 
and a staff of sixty assistants to work on the 
job of producing a serum to stimulate the 
connective tissue. After years of experi- 
mental work, first on animals and later on 
human beings, in 1941 he announced the 
perfection of life-prolonging ACS. 

It will be many, many years before he 
knows whether the people to whom he has 
given ACS will live to be yaungsters of 120, 
but already Dr. Bogomolets claims to have 
seen its injection speed the healing of broken 
bones and ameliorate many acute diseases in 
people past the half-century mark. 

Now American scientists are experiment- 
ing with ACS too, but they say it will be at 
least two more years before they reach any 
conclusion on the full claims. But, if Bogo- 
molets is right and his serum does prove to 
be the fountain of youth for which men have 
been searching for so many centuries, ACS 
may be hailed as the most important medical 
discovery of our century. 

THE END 


It Works Like a Charm 


(Continued from page 16) 


really nice smile lights your eyes and trains 
your mouth into a prettier shape. Funny 
thing, too, it seems to make you feel better! 

“What a charming voice she has.” The 
other day, quite an important man in the 
beauty business said to me, “Why don’t you 
write an article about girls’ voices? It seems 
to me that one of the least attractive things 
about girls today is the way they speak.” 

Well, this is something. We get all pret- 
tied up, but we don’t sound that way. It’s 
worth working on. There is certainly a real 
value in the charm that meets the ear as 
well as the eye. How about listening to 
yourself for a few minutes once in a while? 

Do you speak clearly, quietly, and slowly 
enough so that people do not have to ask, 
“What did you say?” 

Do you have a varied vocabulary, or do 
you find yourself using the same adjective for 
six different nouns? 

How’s your voice when you're in a group 
of girls? Up, up? Who’s interrupting now? 

It’s hard to hear yourself as others hear 
vou—harder than seeing yourself, because 
vou have the help of the mirror for that. 
With a little practice, however, you can 
train your ear, and it’s amazing how much 
you can discover about yourself. 

“Isn’t she charming? She always makes 
you feel as if you were the very person she 
wanted to meet.” Here you have it wrapped 
up for you in one package—the cause and 
the effect of charm. All the things I’ve 
been talking about—the pleasant smile, the 
lovely voice, the well-groomed, well-assem- 
bled you—make their contributions. But be- 
hind it all, there’s the reason why you bother. 
It has to be a good reason—not just a hope 
that people will like you, but a real desire to 
understand and put them at their ease. 

There’s nothing phony or temporal about 
charm. It’s not something you wear one day 
and leave off another, like a lapel pin. And 
don’t think you can fool your public, either. 
If your heart is in your work they know it, 
and that’s the kind of charm which really 
flowers and bears fruit. 


THE END 


. 
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Let’s Go the 
Indian Way! 


© Go where canoeing is best in a light, 
sturdy Old Town Canoe. Easy to paddle 
and carry. Glides like a birch-bark. 

FREE CATALOG shows canoes for paddling, 
sailing or outboards. Also outboard boats, in- 
cluding big all wood family boats. Sailboats. 
Rowboats. Dinghies. Write today. Old Town 
Canoe Co., 225 Fourth St., Old Town, Maine. 























SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
Knitting Worsteds, Heathers, Baby 
Yarns. Knitting Floss, other selec- 
tiens. All Yarns 100° Virgin Wool. 


Circle Yarn Co., 2334-B-North 29th St., Phila. 32, Pa. 









WHEN YOU WANT SMART UNDIES 
GET 


Treat yourself to ‘‘M”’ Knit’ns, the undies designed especi- 
ally for you by a clever young fashion designer who has not 
forgotten the tastes and ideas of ‘“‘growing-up girls”. You'll 
be so comfortable in these grand knitted* undies that you'll 
want fine quality cotton for active sports and every day, 
and the beautiful rayons when you wish to be elegant. 
**M” Knit’ns won’t ever let you down... . they wear and 
wear, always fit like a dream, and are no work at all... . just 


*Knitted, of course, for greater comfort, longer wear, better looks. 


Minneaprols RattlingHW orks 
Y 


Minneapolis 11, Minnesota 








Earn EXTRA CASH 


in Your Spare Time — Show 


EVERYDAY GREETING CARDS 


Practically everyone needs greeting cards 
for birthdays, anniversaries, etc., through- 
out the year. Friends and neighbors will 
buy from you if you offer them the new, at- 
tractive Artistic Greetings for all occasions 
inconvenient, big-value assortments. 
They're UNIQUE—COLORFUL—STAR- 
TLING—ORIGINAL—THRIFTY. l5cards 
retail at only $1. You make big cash profits. 
Extra earnings from Personal Stationery. 
No experience needed. Act today. Send 50c 
for sample assortment, or write for details. 


ARTISTIC CARD COMPANY 
364 Way Street ¢ Elmira, New York 














OES MAY give you a wanderlust, a 
spring-feverish yearning to break 
away from the humdrum and be up 

and off for adventure? Does spring make it 
more than usually hard to bear the difficul- 
ties of the UNO, the housing shortage, strikes, 
and Nazi-influenced Argentine politicos? 
Then try a little vicarious adventure with the 
following books as an escape from it all. 
The Lost Woods. By Enwin Way 
TEALE. Dodd, Mead & Co., $4.00. 
Edwin Way Teale, author of “Grassroot 
Jungles,” “Dune Boy,” and many articles in 
THe AMERICAN GirL, is an old friend to 
readers of this magazine, who will welcome 
an announcement of his new book. When 
Mr. Teale was a small boy he went with his 
grandfather into the enchanting, fearful 
gloom of the December woods and was so 
profoundly impressed by the experience that 
it became the symbol of all the fascinating 
secrets of the out-of-doors, arousing in him a 
lifelong interest in the mysteries of nature. 
This book is a delightful account of the 
adventures resulting from that interest. They 
are many and varied—a visit to the heart of a 
cloud, a trip among the rare birds that in- 
habit the tangled branches of the Florida 
mangrove swamps, a journey underseas 
among the yellow butterflies of the deep, 
and many more. You will remember the 
vivid imagination with which Edwin Way 
Teale writes of his unusual experiences and 
his beautiful nature photographs from his 
articles in THE AMERICAN Giru. This book 


is lavishly illustrated with superb pictures. 
Making the Movies. By Jeanne 

Benpvick, Whittlesey House, $2.00. 
How would you like to be the script girl who 
will sit in on every single scene of Van 
Johnson’s next picture? When a movie is 
being made, the script girl sees all—and if 
she’s wide-awake, maybe she knows all, too— 
about the whole business. But you can 
learn as much, and maybe a lot more, about 
movie making from this book. 

The author is the wife of a cameraman 
who at the time the book was published was 
a captain in the Tenth Combat Unit U.S. 
A.A.F. When Jeanne Bendick went to 
Hollywood and watched pictures being made 
she found she enjoyed the movies a great 
deal more than she had before. We'll wager 
that when you have become acquainted with 
the ins and outs of movie making from her 
simple, clear explanations of each step in 
this complicated business, you will want to 
rush off to the movies to notice all sorts of 
things you never saw before. The book of- 
fers a short history of the movies; simple 
descriptions of complicated machines used 
for lighting and photographing sound pic- 
tures; explanations of the duties of every- 
one, from producer to extra; chapters on 
research, casting, costuming, make-up, edit- 
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ing, cutting, feature pictures, news reels, 
documentary and educational pictures, car- 
toons, and combat pictures. There is also a 
glossary of moving-picture terms and an in- 
dex. Isn’t that pretty complete coverage? 


VA Reunion in Poland. By JEAN 
KarsaAvina. International Publishers 
Co., $1.85. How about young people in Po- 
land today? What are they like? This is the 
story of one of them—Wanda Gorski—whom 
you may be surprised to find much like your- 
self and your friends, except that her prob- 
lems are different. She and her father, sep- 
arated from her mother and her foster 
brother, Bolek, early in the war, have been 
living for five years in Russia. It is Wanda’s 
dream to be once again in her own free 
country, in her home with her reunited fam- 
ily and so, hoping for news of her loved ones, 
she rejoices at the opportunity to return to 
Poland shortly after the liberation. She finds 
a devastated country whose people, hard- 
ened and strengthened by their resistance to 
and sufferings under the Nazi domination, 
are already planning to rebuild a better na- 
tion. Wanda makes friends and finds a place 
for herself in her country’s service. In spite 
of the hardship of their lives and their dedi- 
cation to the great work of reconstruction, 
these young people can laugh and have fun, 
and even manage an occasional party on their 
meager rations. Though not as Wanda had 
planned it, there is a reunion which holds 
hope of a happy, useful future. The author's 
wholehearted enthusiasm for the Lublin gov- 
ernment may make the complex Polish prob- 
lem a little too simple and clear-cut, but her 
love for her native land and its people, and 
her understanding of their passion for free- 
dom, result in a frank and moving story. 


Theater Shoes. By Noe Streat- 


FIELD. Random House, $2.00. The 
Forbes youngsters had never known their 
dead mother’s famous theatrical family. 
While their father was missing on Naval duty 
in the Pacific, and after the death of their 
paternal grandfather, the vicar, with whom 
they had lived quietly in the country, the 
young people went to London to make their 
home with their grandmother, a well-known 
actress. 

Grandmother was such an amazingly de- 
tached sort of person that they would have 
had a pretty thin time if it hadn’t been for 
their devoted nurse Hannah, and Alice, their 
grandmother’s maid with her amusing Cock- 
ney rhyming slang. Though the Forbes chil- 
dren had known nothing of the theater and 
had never displayed any talent or inclination 
for the stage, it seemed only natural to their 
grandmother that they should attend a fa- 
mous London Academy of Dancing and 
Stage Training. Sorrel, in her teens, felt 
very keenly the disadvantages of her un- 
familiarity with the world of the stage, and 





the responsibility of living up to the family 


name. But the school proved unexpectedly 
interesting, and much to her surprise, she 
found herself launched on a satisfying career. 
If anything connected with the stage fills you 
with joy don’t miss this vivid and authentic 
story of theatrical life in wartime London. 
Children of the U.S.A. (“Stories 

from the East and North,” “Stories 
from the South,” “Stories from the West” ) 
Compiled by Marion BeELDEN Cook, Silver 
Burdett Company, $1.40 each. Heigh-ho, 
here’s May, just arriving green and fragrant, 
and wouldn't it be fun to put away your 
books and pencils and take a long, exciting 
trip all over the United States? To bad that’s 
impossible, but how about becoming ac- 
quainted with your country via these attrac- 
tive books? Younger readers who want to 
know what the boys and girls are like, how 
they live, what they do at work and play in 
each of the forty-eight States and principal 
territories of the United States will find an 
answer in these stories—one for each State 
and territory. (A find for Girl Scouts working 
on the My Country badge. ) 

The stories are entertaining, true to pres- 
ent, everyday life in the respective regions, 
written by authors well known among writers 
for young people. The books are attractively 
illustrated and there are maps in each show- 
ing the places where the stories take place. 
American readers will not be the only ones to 
learn about the young people throughout 
our great country from these books, for the 
group has already been displayed in Britain, 


The Netherlands, Denmark, and Sweden. 
Soldier of Democracy. By Ken- 

NETH S. Davis, Doubleday & Com- 
pany, $3.50. Are you just an average sort of 
person, loyal and loving to your family, 
enjoying good times with your friends, get- 
ting adequate but not startingly high marks 
in school—someone most of your teachers 
think of as an all-around good sort, but not 
likely to set the.world on fire? Then console 
yourself with this biography of an average 
American boy who grew up in a small Mid- 
western town, and rose through the slow 
processes of democracy to become one of 
the greatest commanders in history. 

The story is a rich and sensitively written 
account of the varied forces that molded the 
characteristics which enabled Dwight Eisen- 
hower so successfully to weld the many 
diversified units of the Allied forces into a 
single fighting army and to make the deci- 
sions which led that army to victory. It is 
also a thrilling account of the historic allied 
operations in the European theater. The 
book makes you proud of Eisenhower and 
the country which produced him. It makes 
you wish there were more Eisenhowers to 
guide the destinies of this sorry world. 


THE END 
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Clover Creek 
(Continued from page 13) 


“What was he in jail for—burglary?” 

Bob’s eyes met Janet’s. “No. Murder.” 

Mrs. Martin sprang to her feet. “I shan’t 
sleep a wink! I felt so much safer when 
Rompy was around.” 

Betty Lee had to leave the room. She was 
going to cry. 

On a morning toward the end of the week, 
Betty Lee went out early to feed the 
chickens. As she finished and turned toward 
the house, her glance, as usual, went to 
Rompy’s bed under the porch. Amazement 
swept through her. She rushed to the edge 
of the porch, dropped to her knees: 

“Rompy!” she choked. 

He lay there, his head on his paws, his 
coat filthy with mud. Only his eyes, covered 
by a dull film, moved. She scrambled under 
the porch. At her touch, a shiver ran over 
him. “You're so thin! Poor fellow, are you 
sick?” 

She started to pick him up, but he whined, 
and she saw that his paws were torn and 
sore. As her anxious hands moved gently 
over his body, he drew up his right hind leg 
when she touched it. “Is it broken?” she 
asked in aching sympathy. Then, on her 
knees, she eased the box from under the 
porch. 

Out where she could see better, her heart 
sank. Dirty, his coat matted—could this be 
Rompy? If she had seen him anywhere but 
in his own box, she thought, she would 
hardly have known him. Something must be 
done right away, but she would have to get 
help to move him. 

She dashed into the house, crying, “Come 
quick! Rompy’s here!” 

“What?” came Bob’s_ shout. Doors 
slammed. But Elias reached the hall first, 
and it was he who carried Rompy in, box and 
all, and put him beside Betty Lee’s bed. 

“Do something for him!” he demanded. 

They all bestirred themselves. But roast 
beef failed to interest Rompy. 

“If he can’t eat, he won't live,” whispered 
Betty Lee. 

She dipped a finger in the juice and 
coaxed him. He licked the finger. The taste 
enticed him, and he struggled up and out of 
his box on three unsteady legs. He bowed 
his head over the dish. The first bite disap- 
peared—the second followed faster. They 
smiled at one another in exultation. 


T WAS a question whether Elias or 

Rompy improved faster in the next two 
weeks. Rompy’s leg turned out to be 
sprained, not broken, and mended rapidly. 
Bob and Betty Lee found George Baney’s 
car parked on the driveway with regularity, 
and they accepted his invitation to make use 
of it, with Rompy occupying a portion of the 
front seat between them 

One day as they drove out, Bob asked, 
“Anywhere special?” 

Betty Lee shook her head. “East, west, 
north, or south,” she smiled 

Bob turned the car south, away from the 
village, and drove past the Coggins house. 
They waved to Luke, who was on the porch. 
“We'll stop by to see him on our way back.” 

The car rolled along smoothly. . 

“You're plumping up!” Bob remarked. 
“Ever look in the mirror?” 

Betty Lee flushed. 

“Why the blushes?” 
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Only the New Bendix Coaster Brake 
Offers All These Features 


Stops quicker—coasts longer % Long life 
% Light weight %& Fewer ports *& Easy to 
put together and take apart # Self- 
aligning brake shoes % Sealed against 
dirt and water *% More efficient braking 
% Every brake factory tested #% Made by 
the Bendix Aviation Corporation. 








MAKE YOUR OWN COSTUME JEWELRY 


We furnish beautiful sea shells. sup 
plies and instructions. Send for 


TROPICAL SHELL CO. 
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TER BRAKE 
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ae : 
Made by the Foremost Builder of 
Automotive and Aviation Brakes 


Here is the coaster brake you have always wanted. 
It is made by the famous Bendix Aviation Corpo- 
ration, builders of brakes for automobiles, buses, 
trucks and airplanes. The new Bendix* Coaster 
Brake is entirely new in design. It stops quicker and 
with less pedal pressure. It coasts Jonger—You are 
away out in front with a Bendix Coaster Brake. 


Tell your bicycle dealer that you want your new 
bike equipped with the most modern of all coaster 
brakes—the new Bendix Coaster Brake. 

REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Y 


ECLIPSE MACHINE DIVISION 
OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 





AVIATION CORPORATION 


— — — _ —— — 





catalog. Prompt Mail 
Order Service, 


SARASOTA, FLORIDA 
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THE ORIGINAL ALL-STEEL 16 DISC 


WHEEL BEGINNERS’ ROLLER Shales 
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AGES 3 TO 7 LEARN 
QUICKLY, SAFELY rowel 
FUN WITHOUT FEAR Some toantied 


Designed for small boys and girls ages 3 to 7, 
this wonderful, real all-steel roller skate provides 
healthful, muscle-building fun from the start. Be- 
ginners at once gain confidence because of 
lower center of gravity, foot balance, 16 Disc 
Wheels and soft straps. ADJUSTABLE. 

AT LEADING STORES EVERYWHERE 


MULTI-KWIK CO, 22vson ofodone 
a . 


Company of America 


WEST LOS ANGELES 25, CALIFORNIA 


Bothered 
=e. Hichtes? 
a [)ON'T “pick” and 


scratch! Use Resinol 

Soapand Ointmentdaily, 

as many girls do, to help 
, improve your skin. 

You'll love the fluffy Resinol Soap 

lather and the way Resinol Ointment 
relieves itchy irritation of hickies. 
Begin this helpful skin care today! 
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“Look at Rompy.” 
ject quickly. 

Rompy was sitting 
tongue lolling out. 

“He’s laughing at you,” Bob told her. 

“He has good reason to laugh,” replied 
Betty Lee. 

“He'd have a tale to tell if he could talk,” 
said Bob. “Ill bet he hid out until his leg 
got well enough for him to start home.” 

As they clipped off the miles, the roadside 
flowers gave way to sodden ditches. 

“Bob, are you going to the river bottoms?” 

Bob glanced at her in surprise. “Don’t you 
want to go?” 

“I don’t believe I do,” replied Betty Lee. 
“The only time I'd want to go would be in 
the spring. After that—” It was past telling. 
The weedy growth of the summer; the slug- 
gish river. She felt as if she had pulled 
herself and her hopes out of a slough. 

At the first crossroad Bob backed the car 
around. “It’s a date for the spring.” 

“Will you take me then, to get the yellow 
violets?” Betty Lee asked. 

“If you behave yourself.” 

“Do you think they'll come up again?” 

“Sure. This isn’t the first time they’ve 
been under water.” 

That was true. Violets throve on struggle. 
Some flowers, Mrs. Martin had told her, re- 
fused to grow in a neat yard. When they 
reached the Coggins place, Betty Lee looked 
at it with fresh interest. No one, she thought, 
could say the Coggins yard was neat! Per- 
haps that was why the native rain lilies had 
taken to it. As Bob turned into the driveway, 
she exclaimed in pleasure, for in the wake 
of the rain, blossoms had sprung up by the 


She changed the sub- 


proudly erect, his 


hundreds, from fence to house. They over- 
lapped like miniature water lilies. 

“It doesn’t look like the same place!” 

“On account of the flowers? I’m going to 
plow them under and plant clover,” said 
Bob. 

“Please don’t!” Noticing his quizzical ex- 
pression, she smiled. “You only said that to 
upset me. The rain lilies are valuable. Your 
mother sells the bulbs.” 

“She does?” 

“Cooperias,” Betty Lee told him. “Didn't 
you know?” 

“How should I? You and Mother are the 
experts.” 

The chickens scattered as the car drove 
up. Rompy, when he caught sight of the 
Coggins’ dog, was out of the car like a shot. 
Betty Lee jumped out quickly after him. 
“That’s the one he fights with!” she cried. 

The dog, however, greeted them with 
affability, and Rompy began his inventory 
of the yard without a growl from his host. 

“Once was enough for him,” Bob chuckled. 

Mrs. Coggins appeared in the doorway. 
“How’s Mr. Anderson?” she called. 

“Getting fresher every day,” answered 
Bob. He turned toward the cotton rows. 
“Let’s look things over,” he suggested to 
Betty Lee. 

Luke’s manifest distaste for the idea of 
traipsing across the fields made Bob laugh, 
and he told him he needn’t bother to come. 
Relieved, Luke returned to his chair on the 
porch. Betty Lee followed Bob across the 
yard 

“You're stepping on the flowers!” she in- 
formed him. 

(Continued on page 50) 





venient accessories, make it a beauty! And what's 
more, Roadmaster is the only bicycle that has an 
electronically welded frame—a frame that’s 100% 
stronger than any other bicycle. When you buy 
your bicycle, be sure to ask for a Roadmaster ... 
If Mom or Dad is going to buy you a bicycle for a 
birthday present, tell them that you want a Road- 


“America’s Finer Bicycle”. 


Youll fall in LOVE with a 
ROADMASTER 


AMERICA'S féeer BICYCLE 


You just can’t help but fall in love with a ROAD- 
MASTER—“America’s Finer Bicycle”. Its beautiful 


design ... its sparkling colors .. . up-to-date, con- 


master. You'll be proud of your Roadmaster and 
the envy of every boy and girl in your neighbor- 
hood. Remember the name—ROA DMASTER— 


THE CLEVELAND WELDING CO. 


West ll7th Street & Berea Road e Cleveland 7, Ohio 
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AVE you ever been in a room where 

sirens are screeching, horns blowing, 

church bells clanging; snakes rattling, 
cows mooing, dogs barking, mobs cheering 
in several different languages, and mama 
dolls squeaking “Mama! Mama!”? Probably 
not. And probably you don’t want to be, 
either, unless you’re looking for a headache 
or a case of jumpy nerves—or a job in a radio 
network sound effects department. 

That department is never quiet, for the 
sound effects men are constantly testing old 
equipment, experimenting with new, or look- 
ing for just the sound ordered by the di- 
rector. They get used to all the noise after 
a while, and at the end of the first year of 
work they begin to feel creepy when it’s 
quiet. They say they start peering appre- 
hensively behind them if there isn’t—at the 
very least—a tiny kitten mewing! 

The men who close your radio doors, pour 
your radio water, drive your radio automo- 


presenting Aladdin with the treasure chest 
called for in thé script. 

Since a sound effects man is rarely called 
upon to do less than three things at once, 
you can see for yourself that co-ordination is 
the prime requisite of the business. For this 
reason, many of the best sound men have 
been musicians—particularly drummers. Mu- 
sicians generally have excellent co-ordination 
of mind, hand, and foot, together with 
imagination and an acute sense of timing. 

Sound effects is one of the most difficult 
and specialized departments in radio. The 
sound effects man must, first of all, have a 
working knowledge of all the tools of his 
trade. The sound effects department at CBS 
is a typical example. For the sake of con- 
venience, most sounds are put on records, 
and the record manual there contains over 
nine hundred recordings. What is needed— 
the sound of a telephone ringing in a booth, 
or in a- Park Avenue apartment; a woman 
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biles, and kill your radio criminals can pro- 
duce, at the drop of a hat, any sound 
requested. If they haven’t it at hand, they'll 
go and get it. And if you drop three hats 
and ask for three sounds at once, they can 
do that, too! 

It wasn’t long ago that Jack Amrheim, 
sound effects man at CBS, was on the job 
at a recording session of “Aladdin and His 
Lamp.” The director had a definite concep- 
tion of what magic “sounds” like, and had a 
conference with Jack about it. The results 
were that Jack had to keep walking on a 
stone slab that made an eerie, hollow sound. 
That took care of his feet. As for his hands, 
one was occupied with starting and stopping 
a record of magical sounds, while the other 
was busy manipulating a slide whistle he was 
blowing into with his mouth. And his eyes? 
They were glued to the director in the con- 
trol room, waiting for the cue to stop the 
record and fall flat on his stomach! 


HAT did all this represent to the 

listening audience? The sound of hol- 
low footsteps was used because Aladdin 
was rubbing his lamp as he walked along, 
thinking of the wondrous gifts bestowed 
upon him by his genie. The record of 
magical sounds was run off just before the 
genie appeared, to indicate that this was the 
Land of Make-Believe. The slide whistle 
was used to accompany the flight of the 
genie from the land of the Arabian Nights 
down to the mike. And Jack had to fall down 
because there didn’t seem to be any other 
method, under the circumstances, of audibly 
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walking along the street in high heels, or in 
low heels on a rug? Does the script call for 
spring sounds—birds and beetles and sud- 
den rains? Or for the puffing of a steam 
engine in the mountains? Practically every 
sound you can think of is recorded, classified, 
and shelved there, and the sound effects 
man must know them all, so that he can lay 
his hand on the right one in a flash. 

In addition to the records, there are hun- 
dreds of “live” effects which the sound man 
uses, such as eggs, hay, doors, windows— 
not to mention hundreds of dishes to be 
broken. Actually, the list is infinite. Every 
new invention or gadget brings with it a new 
sound, and sound men are constantly on the 
lookout for new methods and sounds. 

Accuracy is the pride of a sound effects 
department. If the story is about flying 
fortresses, you hear a record of the motors of 
real flying fortresses. Whenever possible, 
you hear the real thing—but, of course, your 
radio criminals aren’t actually stabbed! The 
sound is produced by striking a knife into a 
head of a cabbage, while the thud the mur- 
dered body makes when it falls to the ground 
is nothing but our friend the sound effects 
man obligingly collapsing on the studio floor 
at the given moment. The galloping of a 
radio prairie horse? That sound is repre- 
sented for the air audience by beating two 
coconut halves—in the proper rhythm—inside 
a box filled with sawdust. 

It may surprise you to know that there are 
times when the reproduction of actual, real- 
life sounds doesn’t convey an accurate audi- 
tory impression to the listener, and ersatz 


; I NGENUITY is 


sounds must be substituted. For instance, 
on one broadcast of “We the People,” a 
featured spot was a snake trainer and his 
rattlesnake. The snake put on a real life 
performance of rattling—he (or she) wasn’t 
bashful about that. But the director wasn’t 
impressed. It just didn’t sound like a real 
rattlesnake to him. So he sent down to the 
sound effects library for some imitation snake 
rattles. When he heard these, the director 
was happy—here was a noise that sounded to 
him like an authentic rattlesnake. The snake 
trainer didn’t mind, and if the snake was in- 
sulted—well, all he did about it was rattle. 
The sound man works closely with the di- 
rector. He studies the script carefully, dis- 
cusses it with the director, and at rehearsal 
time he stands by, prepared with the sounds 
to be used in the show. He works at his own 
separate microphone, with the sound equip- 
ment and the script in front of him. He has 
to be a showman by nature, so that the timing 
of the sound effect with the line cue in the 
script is harmonious and makes sense. He has 
to sit down when the script says so, and 
not walk across the room. He must be sure 
to lift the receiver from the hook just before 
the actor says hello. The loss of two seconds 
can destroy the naturalness of radio action. 


another necessity. Last 

year, during a show which two sound 
men were covering, one of them was called 
upon to demonstrate his ingenuity in a 
rather uncomfortable way. Two men were 
drowning, and the sound men decided that 
two rubber tubes would be needed. Later, 
each decided that only one tube was neces- 
sary, and sent his back to the library with- 
out consulting his colleague. Then there was 
no tube, so one of them had to duck his 
head in a tank of water, and bubble! 

In another instance, the director suddenly 
decided that his script called for the sound 
of a soft, spring breeze. There wasn’t time 
for a trip to the record files, so the sound 
effects man quickly made a grass skirt of 
the morning newspaper and brushed it 
slowly across the microphone. Everyone felt 
that the results were highly satisfactory. 

Unfortunately, sound effects, which is one 
of the most fascinating phases of radio, is a 
very limited field. In all of New York, the 
heart of the radio industry, there are only 
about seventy sound effects men. There 
are no schools devoted to the craft, because 
there aren’t enough jobs available to make 
this necessary. Most of the men in the field 
began as apprentices, or came from the 
movie industry. 

If sound effects interests you as a career, 
the best tenderfoot grounds are the local 
radio stations. Serving an apprenticeship is 
another excellent way to break into the de- 
partment. Apprentices are paid, but there is 
no standard apprentice wage. The salaries 
vary, and are probably low. 

Dramatic experience is one of the basic 
prerequisites and—we must emphasize this 
—good co-ordination of mind, hand, foot, and 
body is an absolute must. Sound effects isn’t 
only a craft—it’s an art, and demands talent 
and aptitude. 

Women have been successful in the field, 
but it is usually considered a man’s work. 
Some of the equipment is heavy, and some 
of the operations call for real strength. All in 
all, it’s not a good idea for a girl to set her 
heart on a career as a sound “man” unless 
she’s extraordinarily deft, ingenious, and 
sympathetic to the sounds of daily living. 

THE END 
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PLANET'S 


16MM AcTION DRAMA 
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The KIDS will love 
these clean, wholesome 
action-filled pictures! 


Features: DETOUR TO DANGER 


on adventure story of 
peril among the pines 


THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE 


a man, a maid, a 
mike and a mystery! 


C40 ~ ANIMATED CARTOONS - NEWSREELS 
— SHORT SUBJECTS — TRAVELOGUES 








For full list of availabilities —write 


PLANET PICTURES, INC. 


5746 Sunset Boulevard - Hollywood 28, California 








PERSONAL STATIONERY 


Your Name & Address Elegantly 
Printed on 24 Sheets Colored Bond & 
12 Matching Envelopes* **only* +e 


We will elegantly print anyone's 


mame and address on 24 sheets of 
erisp new bond Stationery (your, 
ehoice of assorted colors or white) 
and on 12 matching envelopes—all 
for only 25c! Or, if you send $1.00 
for four sets we'll include one extra 
eet FREE of any extra charge—or 
§ sets in all, postpaid! Same name} 
or as many as 5 different names op 
Stationery. Money-back Guaran- 
tee. Supply limited. Order NOW) 
Btate choice of stationery. 


AGENTS WANTED! MAKE BIG MONEY! 
WESTERN STATIONERY CO., Dept. 446-E, TOPEKA, KAN. 





DON'T TAKE CHANCES OF 
OFFENDING — | 


END BODY ODOR FEAR 
THIS BETTER WAY 


Why endure strong-smell- 
ing soaps when a daily 
bath with Cuticura Soap 
leaves you feeling com- 
pletely clean and confi- 
dent! Afterward dust on 
Cuticura Talcum to de- 
odorize and absorb perspi- 
ration. Arc all druggists. 


F ‘or 
SAGRANT MILDLY MEDICATED: 


SOAP & TAL 





FF THE RECORDS 


Record stuff about singers, baton wavers, 


music matter, platter chatter. . .. 


by 


OHNNY DESMOND and Gordon Lee 
(Tex) Beneke are two veterans of the 
Glenn Miller band. Johnny has become 
one of the current bobby-sox favorites 

through his singing on his own Tuesday 
night and Saturday morning NBC shows. 
Until last November, Johnny was-a mem- 
ber of the Glenn Miller Air Force Band and 
produced his own radio program, “A Soldier 
and a Song,” for our forces in Europe. There 
are half a dozen active Johnny Desmond fan 
clubs, and the two young princesses of Eng- 
land became enthusiastic Desmond admirers 
after they heard him sing in Bedford, Eng- 
land, where Major Miller had moved the 
band for safety from the London blitz. 

Tex Beneke is the new leader of the Glenn 
Miller orchestra. He has recently received 
his discharge from the Navy where, as a 
chief petty officer, he had charge of two 
bands. Tex was Major Miller’s best friend 
and Glenn had often asked him if he 
wonldn’t like to have his own band. Tex 
thought not. But now that Glenn isn’t here 
to lead, it seems only fitting that his former 
vocalist and featured saxophone _ player 
should take over the band for him. The new 
band is the same one that Glenn intended to 
present to the American public. He had 
experimented with it in the Army and finally 
perfected the band now touring the country. 

The old show business phrase, “Local boy 
makes good,” can well be applied to the re- 
turn of the “Modernaires,” Ralph Brewster 
and Hal Dickinson, to their home town of 
Buffalo, New York, where they recently 
closed a two weeks’ engagement at the Town 
Casino. While attending high school in Buf- 
falo, Ralph, Hal, and a third chap formed a 
trio—something that had never been done at 
their school before. The day of their debut 
in the school show they literally had their 
audience in the aisles, for just as they were 
finishing their number, there was an emer- 
gency fire drill. 

Sax-playing Sam Donahue, who will soon 
launch his new band, is setting up his own 
music publishing firm with some two hun- 
dred original compositions which he wrote 
for his famed “Band of the U.S. Navy Lib- 
eration Forces.” 

Buddy, Johnson, the young “Walk ’Em 
Rhythm” maestro, is one bandleader who be- 
lieves in giving his musicians due credit for 
their efforts. No less than instru- 
mentalists, in addition to vocalists Ella 
Johnson and Arthur Prysock, receive featured 
billing with Buddy’s popular band. 


seven 


RECORD SESSIONS 
(Popular) 


Don’t Be a Baby, Baby .. . Never Make a 
Promise In Vain. . . Mills Brothers . . . Decca 
... The Mills Brothers new Decca release 
promises to be one of their most popular 
records. “Don’t Be a Baby, Baby” has a nice 


JOEY 


SASSO 


lift, starting out slowly and then perking up 
in tempo. The other side, “Never Make a 
Promise in Vain,” offers romantic lyrics, slow 
and tantalizing rhythm. Plenty of Mills 
Brothers personality comes with this disk. 

Slowly ... Take All... Mark Warnow with 
Vera Barton ... Sonora... The first side, a 
ballad from 20th-Century Fox’s “Fallen 
Angel,” is by far the better of the two. In it, 
Vera Barton offers a_ better-than-average 
vocal, capably supported by Mark Warnow 
and his orchestra. 

Blue .. . Sweet, I’ve Gotten On You... 
DeMarco Sisters . . . Majestic . . . This platter 
presents the five DeMarco sisters in a nice 
pattern of singing harmony. The girls have 
the excellent band support of the Bud Free- 
man group on both sides. 

Full Moon, Empty Arms... Everybody Knew 
But Me ... Gordon MacRae. .. Walter Gross 

. Musicraft . . . This is the second Musi- 
craft release to feature Gordon MacRae, a 
rising baritone star. Both songs seem to have 
hit possibilities. Background is provided by 
a full orchestra directed by Walter Gross. . . . 

| Didn’t Mean a Word | Said... You May 
Not Love Me... Jo Stafford . . . Capitol. .. 
Jo Stafford, in her own charming style, ren- 
ders the easy rhythm of this beautiful ballad 
with great beauty and color of voice. The 
reverse will also rate high with Jo’s fans. 
Paul Weston’s musical background is a fitting 
complement to these numbers. 

All Through the Day ... Prisoner of Love... 
Perry Como . . . Victor . . . Perry Como lends 
his baritone voice to Oscar Hammerstein’s 
and Jerome Kern’s “All Through the Day,” 
from the 20th-Century Fox film, “Centennial 
Summer.” The melody is suited to Perry’s 
deliberate style of singing. The reverse, 
“Prisoner of Love,” is a tender ballad long 
identified with the late Russ Columbo, co- 
author, with Leo Robin, of the song. Russ 
Case and his orchestra blend well with 
Perry’s interpretations on both sides. , 

It’s the Talk of the Town . . . Swing Angel 
... Benny Goodman... Columbia. . . It’s old- 
home week in the Goodman band on this 
new release. The first side welcomes back 
Art Lund who, before going into the Navy, 
sang with Benny on his famous “Someone’s 
Rocking My Dreamboat.” Art sings this new 
Mel Powell arrangement of an old favorite 
in-a slow, deep rhythm. The plattermate is 
a Goodman special, featuring Lou Mce- 
Garity’s trombone, Mel Powell’s piano, and 
a tenor sax solo by eighteen year old Stan 
Getz. There is also some inspired Goodman 
clarinet playing on this side. 


CLASSICAL 


Borodin: “Prince Igor,”” Polovtsian Dances. 
The Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor. Columbia. Borodin’s 
opera, Prince Igor, is seldom performed in 
this country, but the colorful Polovtsian 
Dances appear on many a concert and ballet 
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VACATION PETS 


come in denims, too! 


When you're planning on “‘having a wonderful time’, 
be sure to take along a trim two-piece playsuit of surf 
blue denim, with its matching skirt. It’s sanforized for 
easy washing and long, sturdy wear. Sizes 8-20. 
8-175 Playsuit—2.75; 8-176 Skirt—1.75 


If you love to dig in the garden or get 
your hand into odd jobs, there’s a com- 
fortable pair of surf blue den'™ overalls. 
Cut high enoughto bewornwithout a shirt. 
Sanforized. Sizes 12-20. 8-177—3.00. 


GIRL SCOUTS 
National Equipment Service 
155 East 44th St. 1307 Washington Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. St. Louis 3, Mo. 


The American Girl 











The Officially Approved Girl Scout 


Cenbsnatiin 


ithe 


Siz § 


tebe - 


Plus VALUABLE HANDBOOK 


Included with each compass is this valuable 36 
chock-full of fascinating informa- 
how to read 


page book . 
tion on compasses —their history, 
them, etc. Big section on maps. 


Compass and Handbook at your Local 


Girl Scout Outfitter or Natronal Equip- $4.95 


ment Headquarters. 


FREE HANDBOOK TO SCOUT LEADERS ONLY—Send postcard 
10 So. LaSalle, Chicago 3, Ili., 


to Du Page Plastics Co., 
your nome, address ond troop number. 


Du PAGE PLASTICS COMPANY 





CHICAGO 3, 


MATCHBOX and 
HIKING 


COMPASS 


Just watch the Magic Dial... 
it MOVES to give you your 
direction AT-A-GLANCE! 


The same compass used by 
Army fliers in their escape 
vests! This air-craft-type 
compass shows you where 
you are hiking while you 
are. hiking. You don't have 
to calculate your direction 

. it’s right there in the 
window. 

The handle is a water- 
proof compartment for 
matches or valuable papers. 
There's a built-in flint for 
starting fires when you are 
out of matches. Luminous 
dial makes it easy to read 
at night. 
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The WMIZZER" Oil 


for skates and bikes— 
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real terquoise and ether semi precions stones 
All in tree to natere colers Designed and produced by « 
former Bey Scoet official 


write tor) NECKERCHIEF SLIDE CO. 


Free oll 
Color Fel 331 E Acronca Orive, Okiahoma City, Otia. 


















EASY EXTRA CASH fuer xorgeous 
Everyday. Birthday, Re! isious jemerone 
Easter Assortments. Static Yorre-, 
spondence Notes. Gi itWraps SPECIAL 
OFFERS Write gg day assort- 
men EDENKAMP SCO... 
43 Greadues, Best. ass. New York 13, 8.7. 









¢ LIBRARY of PICTURES 
&, PHOTO FOLDER 


vi ENLARGE MENT 


Just to get acquainted, we will send 
you a beautiful 7x5” professional 
enlargement made from your favor- 
ite snapshot, picture, print or neg- 
ative —for only 3c! Further, by 
return mail, we will send FREE a 
wonderful “Library of Pictures” 
containing four be autiful miniature 
pictures suitable for framing. We will alsosend FREE 
a photo folder to hold 8 snapshots. This is a genuine 
introductory offer. We have over a million customers 
but we want MORE! Offe or limited so send THIS AD 
with any snapshot, picture or negative and 3c nowl 







AMERICAN STUDIOS, Box 320 La Crosse, Wis. 








| aaN Club Pins and Rings. Pin No 
r=.) G 15 Sterling Silver $6.00 { 
per Doz. Ring No. R 525) 
aurtieeie Silver $2.25 e 
RTISTICMEDALABADGECO, 
525 112¢c Fulton Street, 
Prices subject to 20% 


NAME —100 for 60c 


Washable Name Labels, 
your name printed on wash- 





New York 7, N. 
Federal Sales Taz 











proof tape in black ink, for 

camp, school and travel. 
ACME TIP PRINT Co. 

791-6th Ave.. New York (1). N.Y 


ATTENTION 
GIRLS-TROOP LEADERS 


Plastic ring kit makes 10 or more photo or sig 
wt troop rings. Complete equipment $1.10 Post- 
maid or C.0.D. Plastic project kit—Makes troop 
mblems, picture fram yhoto dress pins, 
case. rings Generous assortment, sup- 
$ and instructions $2.25 Postpaid or C.O.D. 


aime 
T-o- al PRODUCTS, 
13401 “Sorise Ave., Hawthorne, Calif. 





with | 


program. In the opera, Prince Igor, cap- 
tured by the fierce Polovtsi tribes, is treated 
as a guest rather than a prisoner. For his 
entertainment the tribesmen perform these 
dances, rich in oriental flavor. Ormandy’s bril- 
liant interpretation has been well recorded. 

Herold: “Zampa-Overture,” Efrem Kurtz, 
conducting the Philharmonic Symphony Or- 
chestra of New York. Columbia. A favorite 
number on many popular concert programs 
is the overture to the opera Zampa by the 
French composer, Louis Joseph Ferdinand 
Herold. This opera tells the story of 
Zampa, who betrays his sweetheart. Many 
years later, when he returns from his voyages, 
he tries to marry another girl, but the statue 
of his first love comes to life and drags him 
to his doom in the sea. The eminent con- 
ductor, Efram Kurtz, directs a fine perform- 
ance of this overture. 

Rachmaninoff: “Danse Oriental,” Op. 2, 
No. 2. Grazioli: “Adagio,” Edmund Kurtz, 
cellist, with Emanuel Bay at the piano. Vic- 
tor. Long a pioneer in program-making, cellist 
Edmund Kurtz, now in the middle of his 
first cross-country American concert tour, 
wishes more people realized how much orig- 
inal music has been written for the cello. 
His own repertory, for example, includes a 
list of fifty-five pieces for violin, cello, and 
piano. One of his favorites is the late Sergei 
Rachmaninoff’s Danse Oriental, Op. 2, No. 2. 
The reverse side of the twelve-inch record is 
devoted to the cellist’s own arrangement of a 
little-known “Adagio” by the Venetian com- 
poser Giovanni Battista Grazioli (c. 1750- 
1820), onetime organist at St. Mark’s in 
Venice. This is his second recording for 
Victor. The first, released in September, was 


a well-received Beethoven “Sonatine” cou- 
pled with Glazounoff’s “Chant du Minstrel.” 


THE END 





ANSWERS TO “SPOTLIGHT” 
BANDMASTER’S QUIZ 


a. soft 

b. loud 

c. a steady increase in volume 

d. fast 

e. slow 

2. Xavier Cugat 
Irving Berlin 
Hoagy Carmichael. 
Stardust’ 

5. George Gershwin 


The song is 


a. A person who enjoys sweet music. 

b. A man who plays recordings in a 
radio station. 

7. a. Kay Kyser 

b. Benny Goodman 

c. Tommy Dorsey 

d. Duke Ellington 

e. Harry James 


8. Chopin’s ‘Polonaise’ in C Sharp Minor 


9. 88. 

10. Jerome Kern 

Score ten points for each whole question— 
two points for each section of questions 1 
and 7; five points for each section of ques- 
tions 4 and 6 


Below 50%: you’re not musical. 


50% - 60%: fair. 

70% - 90%: fine. 

90% - 100%: why don’t YOU submit a 
quiz? 
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The American Girl 


HEAD START 
Artist: My most difficult task is usually 
completed before breakfast. 
Frienp: You work before breakfast? 
Artist: No, I get out of bed. 
Sent by THELMA BEGLINGER, Attica, New York, 


OVER! 

A problem child was becoming too well 
acquainted with the principal’s office. One 
day'the principal showed his annoyance. 
“This makes the fifth time I have pun- 
ished you this week. What have you to 
say for yourself?” 

“I'm glad it’s Friday, sir.” 

Sent by MARY JO JUSTICE, Princeton, West Virginia. 


BEGINNERS 
Nervous Lapy: Careful, driver, this is 
my first ride in a taxi. 
Driver: Mine, too. 
Sent by MARY ELIZABETH CATO, Galex, Virginio. 


THE MALE TOUCH 

Joun: Been helping my wife clean 
house. This morning I took down all the 
Venetian blinds and put them in the wash- 
ing machine and turned on the switch. 

Bos: Venetian blinds in a washing 
machine? 

Joun: Yep. Do you know if anybody 
wants to buy 6000 toothpicks? 

Sent by JUNE REAMER, Novorre, Ohio. 


NEW PRIZES: The American Girl will 
pay $1.00 for every joke published on 
this page. So be sure to send us your 
funniest jokes, giving your name, your 
age, and your complete address. 


INSTINCT 

Moruer: Has Johnny come home from 
school yet? 

Brivcer: Yes, ma’am. 

Morner: Have you seen him? 

Brivcer: No, ma’am. 

Morner: Then how do you know he’s 
home? 

Brocet: The cat is hiding under the 
stove. 

Sent by DORIS CUNNINGHAM, Ravenna, Ohio. 


PADDED 
Joun: I just bought a new suit, with 
two pairs of pants. 
Jim: Well, how do you like it? 
Joun: Fine, only it’s awfully hot wear- 
ing two pairs. 
Sent by GAYOL SOUTHWORTH, Elkhart, Indiana. 


WELL-NAMED 

A tramp knocked on the door of an old 
English Inn named “George and the 
Dragon.” The landlady opened the door 
and the tramp asked, “Can you spare a 
poor man a bite to eat?” 

“No!” And she slammed the door in his 
face. 

After a few minutes the tramp again 
knocked at the door and when the land- 
lady appeared he asked, “Now could I 
have a few words with George?” 

Sent by BARBARA FOOTE, Randolph, Massachusetts, 


HOW TRUE! 
“What do elephants have that no other 
animals have,” the teacher asked. 
“Little elephants,” volunteered Willie. 

















Courtesy of Collier's 








Sent by ELBERTA SNELL, 
Wintield, lowo. 


TME APPROVED 

ACME | “Yes.” said Mrs. 

A Smith, “I'm sure our 
| garden is going to be 





a success.” 

“How can you 
tell?” 

“The chickens have 
tasted everything and 
they are most enthu- 
siastic.” 

Sent by MEREDITH BOXER, 
Bronx, New York 





HAS BEANS 
Denny: I’m gonna 
quit saving tin cans. 
Jenny: Why’sthat? 
Denny: Well, I 
took off both ends of 
the can, stamped on 
it and it took me 
half an hour to scrape 
the beans off the wall, 


Sent by SYLVIA TEMPLE, 
Wellsville, New York 








BICYCLE HEADLIG HT 


‘IDENTIFY YOUR THINGS 











WITH SPLIT SHELL 
CASE 





Brand new. Lift — 
and it’s open! 


Picture this new light on your bike. Torpedo 
type design — split shell case. Put in or take 
out batteries quickly... easy-to-get-to focusing. 


A beauty. Streamlined. Lustrous white enam- 


el. Unbreakable lens. Non-rattle bracket. Tog- 
gle type switch. 


Buy it today for handle bar or fender mount. 


Price only $1.00 less batteries. On sale now. 


The Roadlighter 

Delta’s smart auto-styled 
headlight. For fender ar 
handle bar. Priced, less bat- 
teries, approximately $1.50 


Delta 


DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY, Marion, Indiana 






























HANDY HELPER'S 


JINGLE 
QUIZ Ne 4 





What comes 
with alphabets 
or plain, 

And sticks 
where placed 
with might 
and main? 
What gives 
each file a 
guiding mark 
Like lighted 
Street signs 
after dark? 





INDEX TABS 
At Stationery Departments Everywhere 












BY SEWING ON. 


NAME TAPES 


6 DOZEN $1.25 @ 12 DOZEN $1.75 
BSOMPROOF © AT NOTION COUNTERS 


# Unobtainable, Trial 3 doz. $1 
_ NAME MAKER CORP. PAE MAKER CORP. DEPT. 200, N.Y. 3, N.Y. 


Class Pind and Rings, 


Artistic pins, rings and emblems. 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices 
from 3c up. Write today. Dept, 
Meta Arts Co. Rochester, N. ¥. 


Clover Creek 
(Continued from page 44) 


“Have to have somewhere to put my feet.” 

Before she caught up with him, she gath- 
ered a handful of the lilies and stuck them in 
the pocket of her blue-checked dress. 

“If the heat keeps up,” Bob remarked, 
“we'll make a crop yet.” 

Betty Lee sniffed the pocketful of per- 
fume. 

“Prettied up, aren’t you?” Bob’s eyes 
squinted against the suf. “That rich ground 
down by the creek is a total loss. Come on, 
I'll show you.” 

At the sound of barking they turned to 
look back, and saw Rompy coming lickety- 
brindle between the cotton rows. Betty Lee 
stopped to give him some welcoming pats. 


Bob eyed the house. “In a couple of years, 
when I get my degree,” he told her, “the 
Coggins will have to move out.” 

Betty Lee felt troubled for them 
will they do?” 

Importantly, he cleared his throat. “Will 
you keep this under your hat? You know 
Janet will be married some day. She'll be 
gone.” He paused, for emphasis. “Mother 
and Granddad can’t live by themselves. If 
the Coggins moved over there, Mrs. Coggins 
could be a lot of help to Mother, with the 
flowers and everything.” 

Betty Lee felt dazed. 
be?” 

“Here.” 

“Living here, in this house?” 

“Sure! With a little fixing up, this house 
will be good enough for anyone.” 

“I know that!” she hastened to say. 


“What 


“Where would you 


“Pve 





$10.00 WORTH OF 
FUN — ONLY 10c! 


‘hat a treasure hunt! Big package 500 FOREIGN STAMP 

just as received from foreign missions, other sources. In 

cludes stamps from Africa. South America, Philippines, 

French, Cape Juby Palestine, etc. including air- 

» commemoratives, and stamps worth up to 50c and 

his amazing offer is given for 10c to serious approval 

applicants only. One to a customer, money back if not 

more than delighte Jamestown Stamp Co Dept. 90 
Jamestown. New York 


“STAMP FINDER’! 


StYENs-- VALUABLE STAMP FINDER! Send 
r big new jon, iustrated, 
enabling you instantly to identify ali diffi- 
p ad a stems ae the countries come 
m. Aliso fine packet of fasc in 
siamps. from wag 4g 5 oe indiand, Pati- 
rus, etc fc. AN re. 
animals, strange scenes,'et ste GIVEN to 


Valuabie packet arce all aif- 
ferent AIRMAIL stamps, inctuding 
ing hor , as illus- 


v; 
country of Itni; Paraguay; éosta 


Ri 
This unusual packet catalogs 
over $1.4 SO and re larty sell pond 


$1.00 ‘© serious 
Quick. Serviceap- 
rot Conpat One 
bi ° reer 








LITTLETON STAMP con Box 8, LITTLETON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


“POLE TO POLE” PACKET!! 


This unw et contains stamps eo ae . mysterious 
countries : —scarce Greenland 1), Solomon 
Islands, Spanish Morocco, Bhopal, petiole, Siberia, Grahamland 
(New British colony at the South Pole!), Djibouti, Zanzi! nd 
many ——-. — stamps cataloging up te 25¢ eac ind 

itivel ommon" countries. OUR PRICE ONLY Sc TO 








applicants enciosi 
ilustrated bargain list inch 
GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Box 907, CALals, MAINE 





Foreign oin, Ba nknote and 
large ustes ated coin list 
GIVEN to approval service 

a ppite ants for Sec ae stage. 

BARC Indianhead 

cents. 10c; Wooden “ amg 

10c; Chinese Dollar, 5< 


haters ISLANDS, TRIANGLE—GIVEN! 
Abyssinia **Monkey Issue’’, Cayman Islands, 
Tuna Triangle one c hina, Syria, Ivory Coast (Elephant 
Land). Jap ‘‘Shame’’ stamp for Conquered P hilippine Ss. 
etc. Includes Turkish Harem, Damascus, ‘‘Miss Africa’ 
Cambodia, Pirate Island, Ship. Fre = h & wdc Colonials, 
etc ALL GIVEN with approvals for 3c post 
BELMONT STAMP Co. Dept. No. 10, WASHINGTON 10, D. C. 


31 Diff. Washington Stamps, Etc. 
This Brazil Washington stamp, also giant 
6 color Ecuador showing American Flag & 
Washington in BIG LOT 31 ALL DIFF. with 
medical set to combat T. B. and Malaria; 
Victory issue, Pirate Isle, Cigar Stamp, 
others. All only 4c with approvals. 


Grayson Stamp Co. -P.0.Bex 359-6 Sherman, Texas 


seen Airmail cf Liberia, Morocco Mo- 
TRIANGLE ord maint « Victory stamp. 50 yr. 
old ue ate pasemsal ala, ee a * yo 

Srovals. te 2332- BY Foothitt Bivd., Oakiand 1, Calif. 
Giant Siberia & Midget Bo-_ 

TRIA GLES livia 7 Po Arabia, Thai- 
lan ANGLI etc. GIVEN wit rovals for 3c 
postage. SEMINOLE STAMPS, Glen" ‘Burnie-A, Md. 


GIVEN!!! British Empire Packet Postage 3e 
see LIAMS, 602 Archer Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 

















What are *‘Approvals’’? 


“Approvals,”’ or 


sheets,” 
sheets with stamps attached which are made 
up and sent out by dealers. The only obliga- 
tion on the part of the recipient of ‘‘Approv- 
als’ 


“approval mean 


is that the stamps must be returned 
promptly and in good condition, or paid for. 
The price of each stamp is on the sheet and 
should detach those which he 
wishes to buy, then return the sheet with the 
remaining stamps in as good order as when 
received, enclosing with it the price of the 
stamps he has detached and, most important, 
his name, street address, city, postal zone 
number, State, and the invoice number. 


. 
® 


the collector 





50 








APPROVAL APPLICANTS! 1f you want a real thrill —a packet 
absolutely “different™ — send that nickel today!! 


METHUEN STAMP SERVICE, INC., Dept. 170, LAWRENCE, MASS. 


CORONATION ‘‘FISH’’ STAMP! 


Searce beautiful owfegnmiand Gapenstion, also Cape Good 
Canal Zone (1 Ss. sue). scepter a ‘ 
—— RW wi i” "Roge rs ‘‘Ear ake 
.. Pierre, Miquelon isles, Dead Cou Ry > Amps 
showing World’ 8 Taitest ldg in N.Y., Polar Dog Sled Teem 
World's Biggest 4 color stam American Eagle on foreign 
Me: ete. ALL 5 





mp, 
5e with fine ais oe 
SMITH, (Dept. 1). . NEW CARLISLE, onto 


STAMP COLLECTION GIVEN! 





50 different including scarce “~ 
mond-shaped airmail, given 
approval service apoiicante se 3c postage. 
AVALON STAMP C Dept. A, Springfield- 8S, Mass. 
JAP “PUPPET” AIRMAIL S.DIAMOND- GIVEN! 
ndo-China Airmail (Jap conquered Puppet 
; World's Biggest Diamond (Or 
; Iceland Fish; Fr Oceanteca; 
chukuo; odd ‘‘Bull-Fight’ 
French & British Colonies, 
-ALL GIVEN with 
postage. BAY STA 
ACOMA, WASH. 


VICTORY PACKET GIVEN 


Includes stamps from Tanganyika—British Cayman Islands—Ani- 
mal — Searce Baby-head — Coronation — Early Victorian — Airmail — 
Map Stamps—with Big Catalogue—all given—send 5c for postage. 


GRAY STAMP COMPANY 
Toronto 





Dept. AG Canada 
iT ” 

TANNOU TOUVA “WRESTLER” TRIANGLE — GIVEN! 
Beautiful Large ‘‘Sports’’ issue Triangle of Tannou Touva, Nazi 
Hitler Stamp (is he de ad?), Porto Rico (U 

stheretio on Vv for Victory stamp, 

mine stamp, Jap Bataan & Gesveatees be 
oe Ra oven Train, Lion, Jungle Church, African stamps. 
ete.~ ALL IVEN_with approvals for 3c foctage.. as 4 
Stamp ‘SHOP. 3239 Biddle Ave.. WYANDO ° “i 
Cactus Plant and Trian le—Given! 
(as shown) Ivory Coast, Guinea, N 
Palestine, ete. Includes Pirate & 
Tale’’ stamps, Arabian 3 language stamp, 
Sea Lion & Snake, French & Portuguese 
Colonies, ete., ALL GIVEN with ap- 
provais for 3c postage Potemac 
Stamp Ce. Dept. 100, — 8. 6. 


Diff. Giant Liberia “* Eagle’’ Airmail, U 

S. $5.00, Devil's Island, Manchuria, Thai 

land, Charkhari, Stalin Soldier, ete 
fo 


ALL GIVEN 3c postage. Approvals 
tROQqUO!IS, Baltimore 5, Md. 
Portra ait Stamp, British Somaliland 


HITLER zelle’’, ‘‘Half-Pint’’ Triangle, Morocco, Black 


Jungle. Galleon, Slave Island, ete. ALL GIVEN for 4c with 
_approvals HEMINGWAY, 25 Oak Knoll Rd., Natic k, ™ . 
Bi-color of Solomon Islands. Sene 


GUADALCANA Mukden, Siberian, : Jap * 


8."" over Hey ges Curacao, ete. ALL GIVEN with ap- 
pyrals Postage 3¢ AWFORD, Box 395, Quincy 69, Mass. 


} cents for 3 beautiful arta lad and Tobago 
ONLY ; stamps, lc, 2c and 3e of 193 pete Send for 
my one and two cent pA... . E. Codwise, 
Box 5. Melrose Highlands, Mass, 
of Moneymaking 1 ‘Plans, 
INTERESTING BOOK eh only 106 


to stamp collecto ors 
Smith & Co., 


Box 6618, N.E. Sta.. Kansas City, Mo. 
GIVEN!!! e Postage 3c. 


Western Hemisphere Packet. 
Bay City, Mich. 


OWENS. 802 Welsh Bidg.. 
GIVEN ! ’ ! Pony Express Set (facsimiles). Postage 3c. 
sss Roberts, 402 Shearer Bidg.. Bay City, Mich. 
“Penny Approvals. Thousands different. Pictorials, Com- 
memoratives, Airmails. Raymax, 123-G William St., N. ¥.7. 

















been reading a book on antiques, and the 
woman who wrote it likes old houses better 
than new ones. She tells how to furnish 
them, with ladder-back chairs and—” But 
under his fixed gaze her new-found knowl- 
edge deserted her. 

“I'm no good at that stuff.” He grinned 
teasingly at her. “That will be your worry.” 

She glanced at him, more than perplexed, 
and glanced away as quickly. Her worry? 
What did Bob mean by that? It took her 
aback to realize that he was making his 
plans so far ahead. In comparison, her own 
dreams for the coming school year seemed 
insignificant. Evidently he was acting on 
his mother’s theory that people should decide 
what they want and go after it. 

“My goodness!” thought Betty Lee 
eyes had a faraway look. 

Bob interrupted her reflections. 
gone off and left me.” 

“TI was just thinking.” 

“About what?” he asked. 

Betty Lee, scuffing at the soft earth with 
the tip of one shoe, did not reply. 

“A secret?” persisted Bob. 

“No-o.” She looked up and smiled. “I 
was thinking about something your mother 
said one time.” 

“About me?” 

“No,” Betty Lee said, 

“What was it?” 

“She told me I could do any vihing that I 
wanted to do,” replied Betty Lee. 

“Well, what do you want to do?” 
Bob, deeply serious. 

Betty Lee’s gaze shifted to the horizon. 
She knew the answer, but the words would 
not come. 

Bob asked gently, 
you, Betty Le e?” 

“Oh, no!” she told him. 

Bob grinned. “Sure I can. You want to 
own a farm. You want a nice house. You 
want a big barn.” As he went on the color 
mounted to her hair. “You want a cellar full 
of food. You want chickens, cows, pigs.” 

“T never should have told you!” It was a 
relief to see Rompy frisking back from an 
escapade along Clover Creek. “What have 
you been up to?” she asked the dog, to dis- 
tract Bob’s attention. 

But Bob, too, had a question for Rompy. 
“How would you like to own this piece of 
ground some day, Rompy, with me to farm 
it and Betty Lee to plant the flowers?” 

Rompy looked up at Betty Lee, searching 
for a hint of what was expected of him. For 
once she was paying no attention to him. 
But Bob was. And Rompy flattened his ears 
and wagged his tail, as though in complete 
agreement. 

“He thinks it’s a fine idea. 
feel about it, Betty Lee?” 
and brushed back a curl that had blown 
across her cheek. “If Rompy and I settle 
here, won’t you come along, too?” 

Betty Lee looked at him with steady eyes. 
“It’s a mighty pleasant pasture, Bob,” she 
said, “but it’s a long way off in the future. 
You've got to get your degree first, and I 
have to finish high school.” 

“Well, I can dream, can’t I?” Bob de- 
manded, grinning at her, and Betty Lee 
couldn’t help smiling back. 

THE END 
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Bob reached out 





Epriror’s Note: Subscribers who came in 
late on the serial “Clover Creek” will be glad 

know that Thomas Nelson & Sons have 
just released a full, book-length version of 
“Clover Creek.” ($2.00) 
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A skin that looks petal-smooth . . . velvet-soft. 


CAKE MAKE-UP 


— in smart, plastic compact, with 


cosmetic sponge and waterproof bag 


And stays that way for 
ever so long without constant repowdering. Yours — with 
Stadium Girl Cake Make-up. . . . Four fascinating shades that help 


keep tiny blemishes and freckles your secret 


Faintly scented with a 
delicate fragrance. 


Graceful, large-size compact with mirror, over 


four inches in diameter. Useful as container for your loose 


powder later on. . . . Discover the “magic” of Stadium Girl 
Cake Make-up, as many lovely girls already have. Use it 
to enhance your attractiveness. Only one dollar (tax and postage 
included). Order by coupon below. 


FOUR HARMONIOUS SHADES: 
Natural Brunette 
Rachel Golden-Tan 


(No C.0.D.'s, please) 





CAMPUS SALES CO., Dept. 956 
411 E. Mason St., Milwovkee 2, Wisconsin 


I am enclosing $1.00 (in Canada $1.10), which includes 
tax and postage, as payment in full for Stadium Girl Cake My choice of cake 
Make-up in large-size plastic compact, complete with make-up shade is: 
sponge and waterproof beg. I have indicated the make-up 
shade at the right. (Note: Attach separate list of color 


0) Natural 
selections for additional orders). 
0 Rachel 
0 Brunette 
Address = ucies 


“\ € Golden-Tan 
City.. \ 
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Ir is dangerous to neglect wounds, 
however small; even scratches and small cuts may 


cause serious infections if they are not properly 
treated, 

Mercurochrome (H. W. & D brand of merbromin, 
dibromoxymercurifluorescein-sodium) is one of the 
best antiseptics for first aid use. It is accepted by the 
Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American 
Medical Association for this purpose. 

The 2% aqueous solution in applicator bottles does 
not sting and can be applied safely to small wounds. 
Children do not hesitate to report their injuries 
promptly when Mercurochrome is the household 
antiseptic, because they know that they will not be 
hurt. Other advantages are that solutions keep in- 
definitely and the color shows just where it has been 
applied. ; 


This seal denotes acceptance ef Mercurochrome for New 
and Non-official Remedies by the Council on Pharmacy 


and Chemistry of the American Medical Association. 


Doctors have used Mercurochrome in their practice 
for more than 24 years. 

Keep a bottle of Mercurochrome handy for the first 
aid care of all minor wounds. Do not fail to call a 
physician in more serious cases. 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC. 


Baltimore 1, Maryland 





